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Egypt Since 1800: A Study im 
Lop-sided Development* 


“Economy is always political to some extent.” 
M. M. Knight 


NE OF THE main points at issue between economists from ad- 
some and those from underdeveloped countries is the role of 
foreign trade in economic development. The former see in the expan- 
sion of foreign trade the main motive power of development, while 
the latter pin their hopes on other sectors, notably manufacturing. The 
answer would seem to be that foreign trade is a necessary but not a 
sufficient condition of development. Economic growth of underdevel- 
oped countries can be achieved most smoothly if they can build up a 
substantial export trade that is sufficiently closely linked to the rest 
of the economy to exert upon it some form of multiplier effect so that 
a rise in exports leads to a more general and diffused expansion. In 
other words, over a long period of development, foreign trade is the 
engine that provides the motive power, but this engine cannot move 
the economy unless it is provided with adequate transmission lines. Or, 
to change the metaphor, other branches of the economy can be vivified 
and developed by grafting on to them some of the capital created and 
the skills generated in foreign trade. 

If this is so, it follows that economic growth can be retarded by one, 
or both, of two causes: insufficient expansion of exports, or isolation of 
the export sector from other sectors of the economy. Isolation may be 
due to one or more of several factors. The export sector may have been 
developed by foreign capital, and the income earned by that capital 
may be re-invested in the country of origin, making no further contri- 
bution to the economy of the producing country; in other words, the 

*I am indebted to the late Ragnar Nurkse and to Professors A. R. Burns, J. R. Hicks, A. O.. 


Hirschman, and D. S. Landes for valuable criticisms and suggestions. 
1 
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export sector may constitute a foreign enclave in the economy. Or else 
such income may accrue to a small number of wealthy residents of the 
producing country, who spend or invest it abroad, with the same re- 
sult. Or the benefits of the growth of the export sector may be more 
widely diffused, but are dissipated in greater consumption (mainly of 
imported manufactured goods, locally produced food, and services) 
and thus once more fail to be reinvested in other sectors. Or finally, the 
export sector may have little backward linkage with the rest of the 
national economy, in that it purchases few inputs from other local in- 
dustries; or forward linkage, in that only a small proportion of its out- 
put is taken up by other local industries. This is likely to occur if the 
export sector consists of primary production for foreign markets.’ 

Some light may be shed on this subject by examining the historical 
experience of underdeveloped countries. It would seem that, in the 
course of development, most countries outside Europe and North 
America tend to pass through three stages: from a subsistence economy 
to an export-oriented economy and thence on to what, for lack of a 
better term, may be called a complex economy. It would also seem that, 
making allowance for certain frictional adjustments and lags, each of 
these stages is marked by higher real national income than the preced- 
ing one and, in most cases, by higher per capita income. 

In a subsistence economy, primitive techniques are used in all sectors; 
the proportion of output marketed is small, since few branches produce 
a surplus and means of transport are poor; monetary transactions are 
few; and foreign trade plays a very minor part. The characteristic of 
an export-oriented economy is that one sector—usually some form of 
mining or the production of a specialized crop—is developed far more 
intensively than the rest of the economy, for purposes of export. This 
brings about a large increase in both the absolute and the relative im- 
portance of foreign trade in the economy and leads to an improvement 
of techniques in the export sector. To move the export product and 
handle the imports which are bought in return for it, a network of 
transport, commercial, and financial services is established, directed 
predominantly or exclusively towards foreign trade, but the rest of the 
economy remains largely unaffected by these developments. In some 
countries, for example the oil producers of the Persian Gulf, the gap 
between the export and domestic sectors is so great that one may even 
speak of a “dual economy.” 


1On the last point, see the very interesting analysis in Albert O. Hirschman, The Strategy of 
Economic Development (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1958), Ch. vi. 
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A complex economy is characterized by the development of other 
sectors, notably manufacturing. At that stage, the use of progressive 
methods tends to be widespread in all sectors, though this does not, of 
course, preclude the persistence of pockets of underdevelopment, espe- 
cially within agriculture. Production for the market, rather than for 
subsistence, becomes the rule in all sectors, and money replaces barter 
in all transactions. Transport, commerce, finance, research, and other 
tertiary activities now tend to serve the needs of the whole economy and 
not only those of the export sector. Lastly, exports and imports, though 
increasing in volume and value, may fall relative to the gross national 
product. Whether they do so depends on a number of factors; the 
size and population of the country, its natural resources, its level of 
development, and its particular pattern of growth. 

Parallel to these developments, there occur important demographic 
changes. In the transition from a subsistence to an export-oriented 
economy, population grows fairly rapidly because of larger food sup- 
plies, improved transport, and, above all, better health. Urban popula- 
tions increase and large towns, usually sea or river ports, develop. Little 
change takes place in the distribution of labor among primary, second- 
ary, and tertiary industry; however, the proportion engaged in second- 
ary industry may fall because the establishment of a few mechanized 
processing plants and factories is unlikely to offset the combined effect 
of the decline in the handicrafts and the growth of the total labor 
force. In the transition from an export-oriented to a complex economy, 
urbanization is accelerated. Total population continues to grow, but the 
rate of increase may slow down because of the effects on birth rates of 
urbanization and rising levels of living. Last, there is a sharp rise in the 
proportion engaged in secondary industry. The proportion engaged in 
tertiary industry may also increase, and there will be an important 
change in its composition; whereas in the first two stages it consists 
predominantly of petty traders, hawkers, porters, and domestic servants, 
in the third stage it will include large numbers of professional people 
and employees of “modern” transport, commercial, and financial estab- 
lishments. 

A word may be said about the social and political context of these 
changes. The transition from a subsistence to an export-oriented econ- 
omy is accompanied by a breakdown of traditional feudal, communal, 
or tribal structures. The ties binding the individual to the village or 
tribe are gradually loosened or violently snapped, and labor becomes 
a mobile marketable commodity; similarly, land ceases to be the in- 
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alienable property of the group and becomes a commodity which can 
be bought and sold by individuals. This process continues during the 
transition from an export-oriented to a complex economy. As for the 
political framework, the first transition usually takes place either under 
direct foreign rule or at least under strong foreign political influence, 
while the second transition is accompanied by a nationalist revival and 
is usually carried out by a national government that enjoys either full 
independence or at least a great measure of autonomy. 

Egypt’s economic development during the past century and a half 
conforms to the general pattern described above but presents certain 
peculiarities which deserve attention. First, at the very beginning of 
this period, Egypt made an unsuccessful effort to leap from a subsistence 
economy directly to a complex economy. Following that failure, the 
transition from a subsistence to an export-oriented economy was con- 
summated very swiftly. The passage from an export-oriented to a com- 
plex economy was greatly delayed, and has begun to gather momentum 
only in the last few years. This delay has resulted in the accumulation 
of severe difficulties, notably a rapid population growth, which are 
hampering the transition and may perhaps be overcome only by extra- 
economic measures. 


II 


The “Founder of Modern Egypt,’ Mohammad Ali (1805-1849), 
attempted to effect a transition from the subsistence economy prevail- 
ing at the beginning of the nineteenth century to a “modern” complex 
economy. In this he failed, but instead started Egypt on the road lead- 
ing to an export-oriented economy. The methods pursued by him are 
very reminiscent of those used in the Soviet Union and elsewhere in 
the last forty years.” 

First, there was a revolution in the system of land tenure. Tax farm- 


2 Six good studies have recently been made of Mohammad Ali’s economic policies: Mohammad 
Fuad Shukri and associates, Bina dawlat Mohammad Ali {The structure of the state of Moham- 
mad Ali] (Cairo, 1948); Ahmad al Hitta, Tarikh al ziraa al misriyya fi ahd Mohammad Ali 
al Kabir [The history of Egyptian agriculture in the reign of Mohammad Ali the Great] (Cairo, 
1950); Helen Anne Rivlin, The Agricultural Policy of Mohammad Ali (in press); Ali al Shafi, 
Al ashghal al amma al Kubra fi ahd Mohammad Ali [Major public works in the reign of 
Mohammad Ali] (Cairo, n.d.); Ali al Gritly, Tartkh al sinaa fi Misr [History of industry in 
Egypt] (Cairo, n.d.); and Moustapha Fahmy, La révolution de l'industrie en Egypte et ses con- 
séquences sociales (Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1954). All these books contain bibliographies. For condi- 
tions prevailing up to 1800, see H. A. R. Gibb and H. Bowen, Islamic Society and the West 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1950 and 1957); and France, Commission des Monuments 
d’Egypte, Description de l’Egypte (Paris, 1809-1822). 
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ing was abolished and peasants paid their taxes directly to the govern- 
ment; large estates, often of uncultivated land, were granted to relatives 
or followers of Mohammad Ali; and the prevailing method of com- 
munal ownership was replaced by one in which peasants enjoyed de 
facto, though not yet legally recognized, rights of ownership. 

Second, irrigation works were undertaken, which appreciably in- 
creased the land under cultivation and, what was more important, 
made it possible to produce valuable crops that require summer water.® 

Third, the planting of long staple cotton was started on a commercial 
scale in 1821, and it found ready markets in Europe. By 1824, over 
200,000 kantars of cotton were being exported, and in 1845 the figure of 
345.000 was reached.* 

Fourth, communications were developed, mainly in order to facilitate 
foreign trade; especially notable were the improvement of the port of 
Alexandria and its linking by canal to the Nile. 

Fifth, trade was conducted under a system of monopoly. Mohammad 
Ali bought crops from farmers at low fixed prices and resold them to 
foreign exporters at great profits. He also directly imported about two 
fifths of the goods brought into Egypt.” 

A similar monopoly was used to build up a modern industry. Ma- 
chinery was imported from Europe, together with technicians, and by 
1830 factories were turning out cotton, woolen, silk, and linen textiles, 
sugar, paper, glass, leather, sulphuric acid and other chemicals. A well- 
run foundry met the needs of the government armament plants and 
arsenal, and simple machinery and spare parts were produced. 
Investments in industrial establishments up to 1838 amounted to 





3 It is difficult to determine the extent of the increase in cultivation. Al Hitta (Tarikh, pp. 9 
and 83) puts the cultivated area at 3,054,710 feddan in 1813, about 3,500,000 in 1835, 3,856,226 
in 1840 and 4,160,169 in 1852. (A feddan is equal to 1.038 acres or 4,201 square metres.) On 
the other hand, Rivlin (Agricultural Policy, Chapter ii) points out that during the French occupa- 
tion (1798-1801) the cultivated area was 4,038,177 feddan and that by 1844 the area of village 
land, which probably included a small amount of uncultivated land, was 4,293,164 feddan, an 
increase of only 254,987; over the same period of time the amount of taxed land decreased by 
400,862 feddan. Her conclusion is that “any improvements made by Mohammad Ali were quali- 
tative rather than quantitative.” Of course the two sets of figures can be reconciled on the very 
reasonable assumption that cultivation shrank greatly in the chaotic period following the with- 
drawal of the French troops. 

4A. E. Crouchley, The Economic Development of Modern Egypt (London: Longmans, Green 
and Co., 1938). For fuller details see Francois Charles-Roux, Le coton en Egypte (Paris: 
Armand Colin, 1908) and Amin Sami, Taqwim al Nil [Almanach of the Nile] (Cairo, 1916-36). 
Until the end of 1835, the kantar equaled 43% okes; since then it has been equal to 36 okes, 
that is, 99 lbs. or 45 kilograms. 

5 A. E. Crouchley, “The Development of Commerce in the Reign of Mohammad Ali,” 
L’Egypte contemporaine (Feb.—Mar. 1937). 
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about £12 million.’ Some 30,000 to 40,000 persons worked in the 
factories,’ an impressive figure in a total population of 3 to 3.5 mil- 
lion, and the number engaged in handicrafts was considerably greater.* 

The productive apparatus thus built up, with its very large bureauc- 
racy, as well as the army and navy, required men trained in modern 
techniques. To meet this need, over three hundred students were sent 
to Europe, and several times as many studied in the newly opened 
schools of medicine, engineering, chemistry, accountancy and languages 
and in the military and naval colleges.° 

In brief, Mohammad Ali was trying to carry out a program of forced 
industrialization. His success was due primarily to the administrative 
protection that he gave to his infant industries, which did not, however, 
outlive that protection. The capital required for establishing those in- 
dustries was obtained from the profits of his monopoly of internal and 
export trade and from taxation and forced loans, and the losses of 
industrial enterprises were covered from the same sources.’® The neces- 
sary unskilled labor was conscripted and paid low wages, while foreign 
technicians and skilled workers were attracted by high salaries. A 
market for the output of the factories was provided by the armed 
forces, by import substitution, and by displacing some handicrafts. 

Other points of resemblance with recent programs of rapid develop- 
ment should be mentioned. First, the level of living of the population 
certainly did not rise, and more probably declined, as a result of 
Mohammad Ali’s intensive and often mismanaged investment and of 
the consequent inflation; the hardships entailed by this and by militari- 
zation caused thousands to flee the country in spite of his efforts to seal 
the frontiers. Nevertheless, a very good case can be made for Moham- 
mad Ali; perhaps unwittingly, but judging from some of his remarks 


6 Ahmad al Hitta, Tarikh Misr al igtisadi [Economic History of Egypt] (Cairo, 1957), p. 174. 

7 Fahmy, La révolution, pp. 84-85. 

8 Estimates of Egypt’s population at this period are unreliable and show considerable varia- 
tions. Volney put the total in the 1780’s at 2,300,000. For the year 1800, Jomard gives the 
figure of 2,489,000 and Chabrol that of 2,400,000; Jomard’s estimate is discussed in Mahmoud 
El-Darwish, “Analysis of Some Estimates of the Population of Egypt before the XIXth Cen- 
tury,” L’Egypte contemporaine (March 1929); Chabrol’s estimate is judged to be too low 
by Gibb (Islamic Society, 1, 209). For 1821, Mengin gave a figure of 2,536,000. For 1836 
Cadalvéne gave one of 2,213,000; Duhamel one of 2,500,000; Clot one of 3,000,000; and 
Mohammad Ali one of 3,500,000. In 1840, Bowring stated that the official estimate was 
3,200,000 but that in “the opinion of the best informed” the number was from 2,000,000 to 
2,500,000. In 1846 a census of houses showed a total of 4,543,000, but this figure is also not 
too reliable. 

9 J. Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction to the History of Modern Education in Egypt (London: 
Luzac and Co., 1938), pp. 104-287. : 

10 Gritly, Tarikh, p. 97. 
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quite possibly consciously, he was trying to lay the foundation for a 
balanced, diversified economy that in time would have greatly raised 
the level of living. Unfortunately, his prime interest was in building 
up a modern army and navy to safeguard his position and extend his 
influence. Hence, the compulsory reduction of his armed forces in 1841 
following his defeat at the hands of the Great Powers, removed most 
of the incentive that had made him seek to industrialize Egypt. At the 
same time, the enforcement of the Anglo-Turkish Convention of 1838 
permitted foreign traders to buy and sell anywhere within the Ottoman 
dominions, including Egypt. Simultaneously deprived of Mohammad 
Ali’s protection and encouragement and exposed to the competition of 
European industry, his factories began to decline and did not survive 
his death in 1849. 

The collapse of Mohammad Ali’s schemes points out one of the major 
obstacles to economic development in Egypt, an obstacle that was not 
removed until the 1930’s: the lack of political autonomy. Economic de- 
velopment usually requires considerable aid in the form of tariff pro- 
tection, tax exemptions, rebates on transport rates, cheap power, special 
credit facilities to certain sectors, educational policies, etc., which only 
a government enjoying a large measure of political and fiscal inde- 
pendence can provide. Now except for a brief period when Mohammad 
Ali managed, by various subterfuges, to carry out his own economic 
policy, Egypt did not enjoy such independence until very recently. The 
tariff was fixed by conventions concluded between the Ottoman govern- 
ment and the Great Powers. No direct taxes could be imposed on 
foreigners without the consent of their government, because of the 
Capitulations. And, more generally, until 1882 the Egyptian govern- 
ment was subject to great international economic and financial pres- 
sures,’ and after that date it was under British control. 


III 


With the failure of Mohammad Ali’s industrial plans and the abolli- 
tion of his monopoly system, the first phase of Egypt’s modern economic 
history came to an end. The attempted leap from a subsistence to a 
complex economy had failed, and instead the country had landed on 


11 See David S. Landes, Bankers and Pashas: International Finance and Economic Imperialism 
in Egypt (Cambridge: Harvard, 1958). This detailed study of the decade 1858-1868 throws 
much light on the whole period between the death of Mohammad Ali and the British occupa- 
tion. 
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the road leading to an export-oriented economy. Egypt could now be 
integrated, as an agricultural unit, in the world-wide economic system. 

The extent of this integration may perhaps best be gauged by meas- 
uring the growth of Egypt’s foreign trade. The first reliable figures 
refer to 1823 and put imports at £.E. 656,000 and exports at £.E. 1,455,- 
000, giving a total of £.E. 2,111,000." These figures probably represent 
an advance over the level attained at any time during the previous 
fifty years or more."* By 1838 the total value of trade had risen to £.E. 
3.5 million and by 1850 to £.E. 3.7 million. In 1860 the total stood at 
£.E. 5.1 million, in 1880 at £.E. 21.8 million and in 1913 at £.E. 60 
million.”* If one assumes that at the beginning of Mohammad Ali’s 
reign the value of trade was about £.E. 1.5 million, the expansion in the 
course of the hundred years preceding the First World War would be 
about forty-fold. Since Egyptian trade figures are officially stated to 
have been undervalued until 1911’ and since the British price level in 
1800-1815 was about twice as high as in 1913,’° an estimate of a fifty- or 
sixty-fold increase is not likely to err on the side of exaggeration. 

The integration of Egypt into the world system necessitated a num- 
ber of structural changes. First, the remaining restrictions on private 


12 John Bowring, “Report on Egypt and Candia,” in Parliamentary Papers, 1840, xxi, p. 63. 
An Egyptian pound is equal to £ 1-0-6. 

13 For the year 1800, Bréhier gave the figures of £E. 269,000 for imports and £E. 288,000 
for exports (as quoted by Crouchley, Economic Development, p. 266). In 1784, Volney (Oeuvres 
[Paris, 1825], II, 166) estimated Egypt’s exports at not over 15 million livres (or £. 600,000) 
on the assumption that exports to France, which amounted to 3 millions, constituted at least 
one fifth of the total; according to him, Egypt’s imports from France amounted to 2% million 
livres. In this context, it is worth noting that Crouchley (idid., p. 269), apparently misled by 
Bréhier, quotes the figure of 15 million as representing total trade. Volney also reproduces a 
report prepared by the Chamber of Commerce of Marseilles putting French exports to Alex- 
andria in 1784 at 2,311,637 livres and French imports at 2,465,630 livres (Oeuvres, II, 339-40). 

Paul Masson, in his Histoire du commerce frangais dans le Levant au XVIII° siécle (Paris: 
Hachette, 1911), pp. 595-99, gives the following figures for average annual French imports 
from Egypt: 1715-30, 2 million livres; 1730-43, 2 million; 1749-55, 2.5 million; 1764-69, 2.7 
million; 1769-74, 3.56 million; then followed a decline because of anarchy in Egypt, and in 
1787-89 the average was 2.68 million. 

French exports to Egypt averaged 2 million until 1750, rose to over 3 million in 1764-76, 
and fell back to 2.76 million in 1787-89. Ibid. 

France was by far Egypt’s most important trading partner among European countries. Raynal 
put Egypt’s trade with France in 1776 at 7.1 million livres, with the whole of Europe at 12.89 
million and with the whole world at 80.4 million, or £ 3.2 million, but his estimate for non- 
European trade is exceedingly rough. Abbé Raynal, Settlements and Trade of the Europeans in 
the East and West Indies (London, 1787), V, 152. 

14 The 1838 figure is from John MacGregor, Commercial Statistics (London, 1847), Il, 251; 
the others are from Crouchley, Economic Development. 

15 A, E. Crouchley, “The Visible Balance of Trade since 1884,” L’Egypte contemporaine 
(March-April, 1935). 

16 See Werner Schlote, British Overseas Trade (Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 1952) for indices of 
British export, import, and wholesale prices. 
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ownership of land were gradually removed. By 1858 collective re- 
sponsibility for land taxes had been abolished; the right of inheritance 
by both males and females had been fully affirmed and so had the right 
to sell or mortgage land; finally, foreigners were authorized to acquire 
any kind of land. This last provision was of particular importance, 
since it enabled foreign capital to enter Egyptian agriculture by means 
of mortgage and other loans.’ During the following two decades, 
various measures were taken removing remaining restrictions, im- 
proving the machinery of registration, and by the establishment of the 
Mixed Courts in 1875 setting up a legal framework that gave foreigners 
the widest measure of rights. Land had become a commodity like any 
other, easily bought and sold. Concurrently, labor was freed from all 
the ties binding it to the soil and also became a mobile, marketable 
commodity."® 

Second, there was a vast expansion in the irrigated area. Under 
Ismail (1863-1879), 13,500 kilometers of canals were dug, and under 
British rule (1882-1922) the Aswan dam (at the time the largest in 
the world) and other major irrigation works were built. Consequently 
the cultivated area increased from 4,160,000 feddan in 1862 to 4,743,000 
in 1877 and 5,283,000 in 1913.’° This made it possible not only to grow 
more crops, but also to concentrate more fully on such cash crops as 
cotton and sugar cane, in which Egypt had a comparative advantage 
because of soil and climate. 

Third, there was a great improvement in transport. The first railway 
was opened as early as 1853, and by 1858 Cairo was linked to both 
Alexandria and Suez. In 1877, there were 1,519 kilometers of standard 
gauge railways and by 1913 this figure had risen to 2,953; at the latter 
date there were also 1,376 kilometers of light railways.’ Moreover, 
not only the Nile but also many of the irrigation canals were navigable 
the whole year round. A network of telegraph lines, some 5,200 kilo- 
meters long, covered the country. Thus Egypt, whose total inhabited 
area is only 35,000 square kilometers, had built up an internal system 


17 Between 1876 and 1883, the mortgage debt of farmers rose from {£E. 500,000 to 
£E. 7,000,000. Lord Dufferin, in a report to Lord Granville dated 6 Feb. 1883, quoted by I. G. 
Levi, “La distribution du crédit en Egypte,” L’Egypte contemporaine (Feb. 1918). By 1914, 
mortgage debts stood at about £E. 60 million. 

18 For these ties see Gibb, Islamic Society, 1, 260; and for their dissolution, Gabriel Baer, 
“The Dissolution of the Egyptian Village Community,” Die Welt des Islams, ns., VI (1959), 
Nos. 1-2. 

19 A. E. Crouchley, Economic Development, pp. 132, 152-3. 

20 L’Egypte: apercu historique et géographique (Cairo: Imprimerie de l'Institut Frangais, 
1926), pp. 312-15; L. Wiener, L’Egypte et ses chemins de fer (Brussels, 1932), pp. 71-88, and 
several articles in L’Egypte contemporaine (Jan. 1933). 
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of transport and communications comparable to that of many Euro- 
pean countries at a much higher level of development. 

Nor did external communications lag behind. The port of Alexandria 
was repeatedly enlarged and improved, to become one of the two or 
three best in the Mediterranean, and the new ports of Suez and Port 
Said were built on the Suez Canal. The opening of the canal in 1869 
served to channel:a vast flow of international traffic through Egypt 
and to multiply the links binding it to the outside world. 

The strengthening of the financial link binding Egypt with the in- 
ternational community constituted a fourth development. The currency 
reform of 1835 placed Egypt on a bimetallic standard, and in 1885 
there was a shift to the gold standard. At the outbreak of the First 
World War, a shift to a sterling exchange standard occurred so that 
to all intents and purposes, Egypt became an extension of the London 
money market, with large movements of funds to and from London 
each year. A spectacular growth of banking activity started in the 
1850's; by 1877 eight banks were providing telegraphic exchange on 
Paris and London.” In 1880 two foreign mortgage banks were opened, 
and expansion continued during the next thirty years. 

The fifth development, which cast a dark shadow over the progress 
achieved, was the accumulation of a huge public debt beginning in 
1858. Part of the capital expenditure mentioned above was financed out 
of government revenue, but the greater part came from foreign loans. 
Other factors contributing to swell the debt were the fantastic extrava- 
gance of some of the monarchs, the corruption of their subordinates, 
and the usurious terms on which most of the loans were contracted. 
The Law of Liquidation of 1880 fixed Egypt’s public debt at £ 98,- 
377,000, and during the next twenty years a further £ 18,210,000 was 
borrowed. In addition, foreign private capital investment rose rapidly 
after 1900, reaching £E. 92 million in 1914.” The debt service and 
tribute to Constantinople absorbed just under £E. 5 million per annum, 
or over half the budget. The addition of interest on private capital raised 
Egypt’s liabilities to foreigners to £E. 8.5 million per annum by 1914. 
Clearly, this could be met only if the country succeeded in building 
up a large export surplus. 

This surplus was obtained by greatly developing the production and 
export of cotton (partly at the expense of wheat, which suffered from 


21 A. E. Crouchley, The Investment of Foreign Capital in Egyptian Companies and Public 
Debt (Cairo, 1936), pp. 29-37. 
22 Ibid., p. 74. 
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American and Australian competition), thus converting the economy 
into a highly specialized one-crop economy. Stimulated by the high 
prices prevailing during the “cotton famine” provoked by the American 
Civil War, output of cotton rose from 501,000 kantars in 1860 to 2,140,- 
ooo in 1865. Thereafter progress was swift, output rising to 3,124,000 
kantars in 1879 and 7,664,000 in 1913. Table 1 shows the corresponding 
increase in cotton shipments, and their overwhelming share in the 


country’s total exports. Cotton was the main beneficiary of the govern- | 


ment’s investment on public works and the magnet drawing private | 


foreign capital to Egypt. All the other sectors of the economy, such 
as transport, commerce, and finance, had as their main function the 
moving of the cottton crop. Most of the capital investment that did not 


directly serve cotton was used for providing amenities, such as tram- | 
ways, gas, electricity, and water, suitable to the level of income generated | 
by the increase in cotton. And the greater part of the imports paid for’ 


by cotton exports consisted of consumer goods demanded by the bene- 


ficiaries of this rise in incomes. In other words, the large increase in | 


production and exports achieved during this period was absorbed 


partly by the population growth (see Table 2) and partly by a sharp | 


rise in the level of living of the upper and middle classes and a small 
rise in that of the mass of the population; * little of it was reinvested. 
The question that comes to the mind of any student of this period 


is why this vast influx of capital, the large-scale immigration of for- | 
eigners,”* and the less spectacular but nonetheless real rise in the cul- | 


tural level of the Egyptians did not lead to the development of other | 


sectors of the economy. Granted that the government was unable or 
unwilling to help actively and directly beyond providing certain over- 
head facilities,”” why is it that a group of foreign or native entrepreneurs 
did not emerge? 


23 For sidelights on this, see G. Douin, Histoire du régne du Khedive Ismail (4 vols.; Rome: 
Instituto poligrafico dello stato, 1933-38), I, 239; and M. Rifaat, The Awakening of Modern 
Egypt (London: Longmans, Green and Co., 1947), p. 102. As an indication of the rise in mass 
consumption during the latter half of the period, it may be noted that imports of coffee in- 
creased from an average of 3,600 tons in 1885-89 to 6,900 in 1910-12, of tobacco from 3,100 
to 8,700 tons, of cotton textiles reckoned by weight from 13,000 to 21,000 tons and of cotton 
textiles reckoned by length from 4.3 to 61.2 million metres. Egypt, Annuaire statistique, 1913. 
None of these imports displaced domestic production. There is also good evidence that con- 
sumption of wheat increased considerably. 

24 The total number of foreigners rose from about 3,000 in 1836 to over 68,000 in 1878 
(J. Heyworth-Dunne, An Introduction, p. 343) and to 147,000 in 1907. For a vivid picture of 
the immigrants, see Landes, Bankers and Pashas, ch. iii, entitled “Klondike on the Nile.” 

251In addition to the public works mentioned above, Ismail set up some sugar and textile 
units and a few other factories, enlarged, with private capital, a shipping company founded by his 
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In the absence of research on this subject, any answer can only be 
highly tentative. As to the foreigners, it may be surmised that during 
the cotton and financial booms under Ismail the opportunities for 
making enormous and rapid gains in speculation, in banking, or at best, 
in trade were so great that more prosaic occupations were, with few 
exceptions, neglected. Under the British, the hostile attitude of the 
government to industrialization may have inhibited foreign enterprise 
in that field. As for the Egyptians, it is a strange fact, but one which 


‘had its counterpart in Turkey and other countries, that they left busi- 


ness almost entirely to foreigners. Not only did foreigners control 
finance and large-scale commerce, they even dominated petty trade. 
As Lord Cromer put it, “Bootmending, as well as bootmaking, is almost 
entirely in the hands of Greeks and Armenians. The drapery trade is 
controlled by Jews, Syrians, and Europeans, the tailoring trade by 
Jews.” °° And the same holds true for the professions—practically all 
physicians, pharmacists and engineers were foreign, as were a very 
large number of lawyers. 

Wealthy Egyptians bought land, and a few enterprising members 
of the royal family or aristocracy experimented with agricultural ma- 
chinery, better varieties, and new methods of culture. Educated Egyp- 
tians flocked to the rapidly expanding civil service, those with technical 
skills finding ready employment in the irrigation and railway services.” 
But practically none showed any interest in industry, trade, or finance, 
beyond the occasional purchase of stock in existing companies, and 


| it was not until the 1920’s and 1930's that an Egyptian business and 
| professional class even began to emerge, not till the 1950’s that it 
| became dominant.” Even today, foreign technicians continue to play 


a vital part in several industries, but foreign capital is no longer very 
important. 

A partial explanation of this lag may be found in the fact that, 
under the Capitulations, foreigners enjoyed a fiscal and judicial im- 


| munity which gave them a great advantage over Egyptian competitors. 
| Another advantage was provided by their financial and commercial 





predecessor and sponsored a mixed trading company. All these enterprises were eventually 
[The Age of Ismail] liquidated or disposed of to private interests. See Abdel Rahman al Rafi, 
Asr Ismail (Cairo, 1948) I, 188-90, and II, 12-13, and Landes, Bankers and Pashas, passim. 

26 Annual Report for 1905, Cd. 2817. 

27 For a descriptive list of early Egyptian engineers and natural scientists, see Rafi, Asr Ismail, 
I, 264-78. 

28 See Charles Issawi, “The Entrepreneur Class,” in Sydney N. Fisher, ed., Social Forces in 
the Middle East (Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955). 
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links with European markets. But other causes must also be sought, 
probably in the historical and cultural fields. 


‘ IV 


The First World War marks the end of the period of rapid expan- 
sion. Owing to the fact that all readily available land had by then been 
reclaimed, the cost of extending cultivation was sharply rising. Hence, 
although several large-scale works were subsequently built,” the re- 
sulting extension in cultivation was slight, the total cultivated area 
being 5,845,000 feddan in 1952 compared with 5,280,000 in 1912, but 
the crop area rose from 7,700,000 to 9,300,000 feddan in 1952 and 10,- 
050,000 in 1957.” Attention therefore shifted to a new direction, that of 
intensification of production. 

Even before the war, cotton yields had begun to decline, dropping 
from a peak of 5.8 kantars per feddan in 1897 to as little as 3.13 in 1909. 
Among the causes of the decline were attacks by insect pests, overcrop- 
ping and soil exhaustion, and a rise in the water table due to inadequate 
drainage and to the fact that farmers tended to use too much water, 
since there were no irrigation charges. In the 1920’s these handicaps 
were overcome by the provision of drains, selection and control of cot- 
ton seed, better methods of cultivation, and the use of pesticides and 
fertilizers; by the late 1930’s, Egypt was using 600,000 tons of chemical 
fertilizers a year, giving a higher figure per cultivated acre than any 
other country in the world. These measures raised yields again, from a 
low of 3.06 kantars in 1916 to 5.52 in 1937, but also increased costs of 
production. This rise in cotton and other yields, together with the ex- 
tension of cultivation, increased output appreciably; between 1924- 
1928 and 1935-1939, a weighted index of the fourteen main crops 
showed a rise of 15 per cent. After a setback during the Second World 
War, the rise was slowly resumed in the postwar period, and in 1954- 
1958 the quantum index for all crops (1934-1938 = 100) stood at 114." 
Attempts were also made to diversify the pattern of agriculture, but 
although some success was achieved, in 1955/56 fruits and vegetables 


29 See Egypt, Ministry of Public Works, Irrigation and Drainage in Egypt (Cairo 1950). Total 
expenditure on capital irrigation works from 1927 to 1937 inclusive amounted to £E. 32.5 
million. M. M. Hamdy, “A Statistical Survey of the Development of Capital Investment in 
Egypt since 1880” (Ph.D. thesis, University of London, 1943). 

30 This was achieved by extending perennial irrigation, thus making it possible to grow three 
crops in a two-year cycle on a given patch of land. 

31 National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin (Cairo), No. 1 (1960). 
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accounted for only 7 per cent of gross agricultural output, and livestock, 
dairy, and poultry products for 22 per cent, as against 25 per cent for 
cotton.*” And in foreign trade Egypt is as heavily as ever dependent 
on its cotton crop. 

The total purchasing power of that crop on world markets has, 
however, shown very little change since 1912. From the average price 
of Egyptian cotton and the index of the price of exports of manufac- 
tured goods from the United Kingdom, it is possible to determine 
a rough index of Egypt’s terms of trade until 1938 (or more accurately 
an index of the external purchasing power of a unit of Egyptian cot- 
ton), and a reliable semiofficial index is available for subsequent 
years.** This shows an improvement of Egypt’s terms of trade from 
1850 to 1870, a deterioration from 1870 to 1895, an improvement till 
1913, sharp fluctuations during the First World War and immediate 
postwar years, and a marked deterioration from 1925 to 1938. A further 
deterioration of the terms of trade during the Second World War 
(when, however, Egypt was a large creditor on current account owing 
to Allied troops expenditure) was followed by a sharp rise in 1948 
and an equally sharp drop after 1951, leaving the index a little above 
the prewar level. 

Of more interest is the last column of Table 1, which shows Egypt’s 
import capacity or the buying power of its exports, in effect, of cotton, 
which accounts for over 80 per cent of the total. It will be seen that 
there was a very sharp rise until the First World War, a decline during 
the war and immediate postwar years, another rise in the middle and 
late twenties, a sharp fall in the early thirties, a gentler rise in the 
middle and late thirties, a sharp drop during the Second World War, 
a sharp rise in the late forties and an equally sharp drop in 1952, fol- 
lowed by a leveling off at the prewar level. It will also be seen that the 
curve seems to bump against a ceiling, represented by the figure of 
£E. 50 million in 1938 prices, and that only during the Korean war 
did it succeed in momentarily breaking through that ceiling. 

The fact that the buying power of exports failed to increase after 
1914 may be explained by both supply and demand factors. On the 
supply side was the small rise in output and the sharp increase in 
domestic consumption of cotton; from under 50,000 kantars until 1930, 
annual consumption grew to over 500,000 by 1939. By 1958 it stood 
at 2,240,000 kantars, or one fourth of the crop, and only a small part 


82 Tbid., No. 1 (1957). 
83 bid. 
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of this (about one sixth) finds its way abroad in the form of exports 
of yarn or cloth. On the demand side was the competition of other 
producers and of synthetics, which prevented cotton prices in terms of 
other goods from rising.** In other words, three assumptions on which 
arguments for strict international specialization implicitly rest have 
proved dubious. First, in the last fifty years, in spite of the great rise | 
in world industrial production, demand for agricultural raw materials 
has not increased as much as the spectacular growth of British imports 
in the nineteenth century would have led one to expect. Second, and 
largely because of the amazing increase in agricultural productivity in 
some of the larger and newer countries, such as the United States, 
Canada and Australia, world agricultural output has greatly expanded. 
These two factors explain why, taking the world as a whole, the effect 
of diminishing returns has been repeatedly staved off and why the 
terms of trade did not move in favor of agriculture, as the earlier 
economists had expected. Third, some countries, such as Egypt, have | 
approached the limits of their agricultural productive capacity sooner 
than had been anticipated; this has meant that they have simultane- 
ously suffered from the inelasticity of their supply and the unfavorable 
terms of trade for their exports. 

Nor does there seem much hope for considerable improvement in 
the near future. The competition of other growers and of synthetics 
will certainly not decline, and prospects for a large increase in Egypt’s 
output of cotton are poor. Appreciable expansion of the cultivated area 
can be achieved only by such gigantic schemes as the projected High 
Dam, which was estimated to cost £E. 275.5 million and to require 
twenty years for completion.*’ Further intensification is of course possi- 
ble, but when it is remembered that Egyptian cotton yields are higher 
than those of any other country and that Kendall’s ranking coefficient, 
an index of physical output per unit area based on nine cereals and 
pulses, gave Egypt seventh place in the world in 1946,*° it will be 
seen that Egypt, unlike most underdeveloped countries, has already 
had its agricultural revolution and that the scope for improvement 
is not immense. Nor does agricultural diversification offer much prom- 


34 All the cotton offered by Egypt has sooner or later succeeded in finding export markets, 
but in some years the crop was cleared only by a drastic reduction in the premium which, 
because of its superior quality, it normally enjoys over other staples. 

35 For details, see United Nations, Economic Development in the Middle East 1954-1955 
(New York, 1956), pp. 113-16. The dam will also provide flood control and 8 billion kilowatt 
hours of electricity per annum. 

36 Dudley Stamp, Land For Tomorrow (Bloomington, Ind., 1952). 
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ise. Egypt’s soil is much too precious to waste on grains, beyond what is 
required by present rotations.” Ideally, Egypt should become Europe’s 
fruit and vegetable garden, but the prevailing feelings on both sides 
are hardly conducive to such a form of integration. Clearly, as far as 
agriculture is concerned, Egypt may be said to have ended its period 


| of rapid growth in 1914. All subsequent efforts have carried it little 
beyond the level of that period and future prospects are not bright. 


V 


In the meantime, another factor had begun to make itself felt: popu- 


- lation pressure. Until close to the end of the nineteenth century Egypt 


suffered from a shortage of labor and as late as the 1860’s plans for 
large scale immigration of Italians, Chinese, and other laborers were 
seriously considered. By the turn of the century, however, the labor 
supply was fully adequate; since then the population has increased 
rapidly and in recent years the rate of growth has been accelerating.*® 
It is now estimated at 2.5 per cent per annum, and further im- 
provements in hygiene—for which there is great scope—may raise it 
to 3 per cent or over.*® The combined effects of very slow economic 
growth and rapid population increase have been disastrous. The 
amount of cultivated land per capita declined from 0.2 hectares in 1907 
to 0.11 in 1952 while the cropped area decreased from 0.29 to 0.18 
hectares, one of the lowest ratios in the world.*° The per capita income, 
which had risen fairly rapidly till the First World War, is today cer- 
tainly lower than it was at that time.** The level of living fell in the 


37 See C. Issawi, Egypt at Mid-Century (London: Oxford University Press, 1954), pp. 109-11, 
for costs and returns of main crops. 

38In addition to the general factors accounting for population growth in underdeveloped 
countries, one specific to Egypt may be mentioned, viz. cotton. For cotton requires not only 
much labor but also much child labor, and therefore is best suited to a dense and growing 
population. 

39 The government has just begun to show an interest in birth control, and recently opened 
a few clinics. The effects of such measures on population growth can, however, make themselves 
felt only very slowly. 

40 United Nations, Dept. of Economic Affairs, Economic Developments in the Middle East, 
1945 to 1954 (New York, 1955), p. 27. 

41 Per capita income, in 1913 prices, has been put at £E. 7.6 in 1880-97, £E. 12.4 in 1913, 
£E. 12.2 in 1921-28, £E. 8.2 in 1930-33, LE. 9.6 in 1935-39, and £E. 9.4 in 1940-59. A 
El Sherbini and A. F. Sherif “Marketing Problems in an Underdeveloped Country—Egypt,” 
in L’Egypte contemporaine (July 1956). While such estimates are subject to caution, they seem 
well in line with other available information. 
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interwar period, and today is not above the 1939 level.” And Egypt 
which, until the Second World War, had an export surplus of grain 
is now a net importer. 


VI 


Not unexpectedly, awareness of these difficulties lagged well behind 
their emergence. It was not until the depression that Egypt’s ruling 
class, which until then had been doing very well out of cotton, began 
to be even dimly conscious that the economy had taken an unsatisfactory 
turn, and the first study pointing out the existence and consequences of 
population pressure was published, by an American, in 1936.** Men’s 
minds now began to turn to industrialization. 

After the liquidation of Mohammad Ali’s factories, no interest had 
been shown by either foreign or local capital in the unprotected 


Egyptian market. Mohammad Ali’s monopoly system had borne very’ 


hard on the handicrafts and killed whatever spirit of enterprise may 
have survived in them.”* For their part, subsequent governments were 
precluded from offering tariff protection, because of international con- 
ventions fixing the level of customs duties. Moreover, the British 


administration had no desire to industrialize Egypt.*” Hence, although ' 


a few food-processing, textile, and building-materials industries were 
established, in 1927 total employment in manufacturing plants em- 
ploying ten persons or over was only 95,000 and manufacturing and 
mining probably accounted for less than 5 per cent of the gross na- 
tional product.*® 


In 1930, however, Egypt recovered its tariff autonomy and in 1936 


42]. I. Craig and M. Abdel Karim, Cereals Consumption in Egypt (Cairo, 1947); C. Issawi, 
“Population and Wealth in Egypt,” Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly (New York) (Jan. 
1949); idem, Egypt at Mid-Century, pp. 85-86. 

43 Wendell Cleland, The Population Problem in Egypt (Lancaster, Pa.: Science Printing Press, 
1936). An earlier warning had gone unheeded. “If the rate of increase elicited at last census is 
maintained, it is not difficult to show that, in 50 years time, the population will be about 29 mil- 
lions. The cultivable land will then be 7.7 millions of feddans cropped twice a year and so 
equivalent to some 15.4 million feddans of land. . . . Now 4.4 million feddans at present barely 
support 13.1 million of people; will 8.7 (sic) million feddans support the 29 million of 1967? 
Yes, if the yield of the crops is improved; no, if it is not.” J. I. Craig, “The Census of Egypt,” 
L’Egypte contemporaine (April 1917). 

44 Gritly, Tarikh, p. 78. 

45 For details, see C. Issawi, Egypt at Mid-Century, p. 37, and A. A. I al Gritly “The 
Structure of Modern Industry in Egypt,” L’Egypte contemporaine, 1947. 

46 A list of manufacturing enterprises operating in 1916 shows that the total number was 15 
and total employment about 30-35,000. René Maunier, “‘L’exposition des industries égyptiennes,” 
L’Egypte contemporaine (Nov. 1916). The sugar industry accounted for the bulk of employment. 
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| its fiscal autonomy. Industry was provided with tariff and other forms 


of protection and began to grow rapidly. The Second World War 
provided further stimulation and in recent years government support 
has been intensified.” As a result, by 1954 employment in establish- 
ments with ten persons or over (excluding repair shops) stood at 
265,000, an increase of 180 per cent over 1927, and industrial output 
had probably risen in a higher proportion.** At present, the share of 
manufacturing and mining in the gross national product is over 15 
per cent. 

Other measures taken to strengthen and diversify the economy may 
be briefly mentioned. Especially since 1952, improvements have been 
made in the transport system. Highway building, begun on a large 
scale after the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty of 1936, has recently been ac- 
celerated; special attention is being paid to desert roads to facilitate 
prospection for and production of minerals. The land reform of 1952 
both improved the lot of tenants and small farmers and removed 
some of the institutional and political factors impeding development. 
More important have been the financial measures. In 1939, exchange 


, control was established, and by now it is largely effective. In 1947 


Egypt left the sterling area, and since then various measures have 
given the government, acting through the Central Bank, extensive 


\ control over the money market. At the same time some of the more 
| glaring gaps in the credit system have been filled, by the provision of 


cheap credit to small farmers and by the institution of an Industrial 
Bank. The tax structure has been reformed by the imposition of 
progressive income taxes and death duties, which however still account 
for only 15 per cent of total revenues. Last, mention may be made of 
the fact that the two world wars enabléd Egypt to accumulate large 
sterling balances, thus converting it from a debtor to a creditor country; 
in recent years these balances have been heavily drawn upon to meet 
deficits in the balance of payments.* 

Other possibilities also suggest themselves. Egypt’s location and cli- 


47 See United Nations, Economic Developments in the Middle East, 1945 to 1954, pp. 40-41. 

48 For details see United Nations, The Development of Manufacturing Industry in Egypt, 
Israel and Turkey (New York, 1958). Figures on employment in establishments with 10 persons 
or over tend to exaggerate the rate of growth since total industrial employment rose by only 53 
per cent from 248,000 to 379,000. However, increased mechanization and better organization 
have greatly raised labor productivity, and available data on output fully support the statement 
that industrial production increased more than threefold between 1927 and 1954. 

49 For details on all these changes, see United Nations, Economic Developments in the Middle 
East, 1945 to 1954, Ppp. 25-57; also the reports by the United Nations on the same subject for 
the years 1954-55, 1956-57, and 1957-58. 
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mate should enable it greatly to increase the scope and variety of the 
services it provides foreigners, such as tourism, international air traffic, 
and entrepét trade, but in the political atmosphere prevailing at 
present not much can be expected in this direction. Hence, hopes for 
diversifying the economy are pinned on further industrial develop- 
ment, and the government is trying to stimulate industry in every 
possible way. The tariff and exchange control, as well as import licens- 
ing, have been increasingly used to reduce imports of manufactured 
goods to a minimum, and at the same time to facilitate imports of raw 
materials, machinery, and spare parts. Power is being provided on 
reasonable terms, and more will be available in the near future with 
the completion of various thermal stations and of the Aswan dam 
hydroelectric scheme, which came into operation in 1959 and will 
provide 1,500 million kilowatt hours annually. Increased facilities for 
technical training are being supplied. Credit is being advanced through 
the Industrial Bank. Various forms of encouragement have been offered 
to local and foreign investors through the Mining and Investment laws 
passed since 1952. Finally, the government is participating directly in 
many projects. Whereas until 1952 manufacturing had been left en- 
tirely to private enterprise, many of the larger plants now under way 
or recently opened include a large proportion of government capital 
(for example, a petroleum refinery, a steel mill, fertilizer, motor car 
and railway truck plants), and the share of the government in indus- 
trial investment is rising steadily; in 1957, government agencies ac- 
counted for 66 per cent of capital issues of industrial enterprises. The 
scope and variety of Egyptian industry has greatly increased; total 
output rose by 64 per cent between 1952 and 1958 and in recent years 
the annual rate of growth has been over 13 per cent.’ A large-scale 
program of industrialization is being carried out, with the help of a 
Soviet loan of 700 million rubles and a West German loan of 545 
million marks. It aims at a total investment of £E. 277 million over five 
years (1958-1963) with an anticipated increase in employment of over 
70,000, in gross output of £E. 202 million, and in net output of £E. 84 
million. It is expected that the share of manufacturing and mining in 
the gross national product will rise to 22 per cent by 1965."" The tran- 
sition to a complex economy seems to be in sight. 


50 United Arab Republic, Al tagaddum al sinai fil iqlim al misri [Industrial progress in the 
Egyptian region] (Cairo, 1959), p. 67. 

51 For full details on the Plan, see zbid. In addition the Soviet Union has opened credits 
equivalent to about $370 million for aid in building the High Dam. 
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vil 


Some important considerations should be kept in mind, however. 
First, the productivity of Egyptian industry, though rising rapidly in 
some sectors, is still very low compared to that of more advanced 
countries; a study by an Egyptian statistician suggests that net output 
per person employed in manufacturing in 1947 was much less than 
one third of the British level in 1935, less than one quarter of the Ger- 
man level in 1936 and less than one eighth of the American level in 
1937." Many Egyptian industries survive only through heavy protec- 
tion, and protection partly accounts for the fact that output per man 
employed in industry is about twice as great as output per man in 
agriculture.” 

Second, the labor-absorptive power of industry is low, compared with 
Egypt’s needs. The 1947 census put the number employed in manu- 
facturing and mining at 722,000, or 8.5 per cent of the economically 
active population. Now Egypt’s labor force is growing at the rate of 
some 2 per cent per annum, that is over 160,000 persons. Moreover, 
there is a large surplus rural population, whose number runs into mil- 
ions and whose marginal productivity must be close to zero.* The 
growth of manufacturing would have to be phenomenal to make a 
dent on this large reserve of manpower, even assuming, as does the 
government, that an industrial job creates three additional ones in trans- 
port, distribution, etc. 

Third, many Egyptian industries are heavily dependent on imports 


of raw materials,” while the country as-a whole has in recent years 


been importing about one third of its fuel needs and practically all its 


52 Gamal al Din Said, Iqtisadiat Misr [The economics of Egypt] (Cairo, 1951), p. 245. 

53 C. Issawi, Egypt at Mid-Century, p. 83. 

54 Ibid., p. 241. The existence of surplus agricultural labor in Egypt, or indeed in other 
countries, has been denied by very distinguished economists. However, in addition to the argu- 
ments adduced in the above-mentioned citation, the following may be found cogent. In the 
last forty-five years the Egyptian rural population almost doubled but agricultural output showed 
little increase, in spite of the above-mentioned improvements (fertilizers, better seeds, expansion 
of perennial irrigation, etc.), which have probably offset any soil exhaustion that may have taken 
place. Cotton production in 1953-1955 was some 5 per cent below that of 1912-1914, while 
the output of the five leading grains and pulses (wheat, maize, rice, beans and barley) was less 
than 20 per cent above that of 1913-1915, the earliest period for which figures are available. 
Now considering that in 1913 the average, and therefore presumably the marginal, productivity 
of Egyptian agricultural labor was already very low, its present marginal productivity must be 
close to zero, or perhaps even zero. 

55 [bid., p. 163. 
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machinery. It is true that some, though not many, of the agricultural 
raw materials now imported might be grown domestically and that 
intensive prospection will probably reveal unsuspected mineral and 
fuel resources—indeed some significant petroleum discoveries have 
already taken place and output is once more rising. Moreover, in time, 
Egypt may meet some of its needs for machinery and spare parts. 
Nevertheless, it seems safe to assume that further industrialization will 
result in greatly increased dependence on imports. 

Last, it may be noted that by far the greater part of the growth of | 
Egyptian industry is attributable to import substitution. Egyptian ex- 
ports of manufactured goods are small, consisting mainly of cotton | 
yarn and cloth. Under normal conditions, Egypt stands little chance | 
of competing in export markets with countries already established, 
and it should not be forgotten that other underdeveloped countries 
are also heavily protecting their nascent industries. Moreover, unless 
income levels should rise, import substitution cannot go beyond certain 
well defined limits. For “in 1953-1955 imports of manufactured goods 
other than machinery and equipment into Egypt amounted to only 
one third of the gross value of its manufacturing production.” ™ 

From these considerations, two depressing conclusions follow: first, 
that industrialization will not, by itself, greatly raise the per capita 
income from its present low level of little over $100 per annum; 
second, that industrialization may, at least in the short run, present 
Egypt with a major foreign-exchange problem.” For a country which 
is already a net importer of food and fuel, this can be a dangerous 
situation; the difficulties with which Turkey is struggling, despite her 
richer natural resources and much higher land-man ratio, give a 
glimpse of what may lie ahead for Egypt. Hence, although Egypt may 
well achieve the desired transition to a complex economy within the 
not-too-distant future, its problems will be far from solved. Its economy 


56 United Nations, The Development of Manufacturing Industry, p. 69. 

57 In these circumstances, it may well be questioned whether there are any short-term, purely 
economic arguments in favor of industrialization. The answer is that capital investment in in- 
dustry is justified wherever the “value added” by labor using that capital is greater than the 
value added by a corresponding amount of labor using an equal amount of capital would have 
been in agriculture. In a country like Egypt, where new land can be brought under cultivation 
only at great cost and where intensification of agriculture has been carried very far, this may well 
occur even if all machinery, fuels and raw materials used in manufacturing have to be imported. 

It will be noticed that this argument focuses on the scarce factor, capital, and not on the 
abundant factor, labor. No assumption regarding zero productivity of labor in agriculture is 
made. Where, however, this does hold true, as it may in Egypt, there are also powerful argu- 
ments for using labor in public works designed to create “overhead capital.” The long-term 
economic, as well as the social and political, arguments for industrialization are well known and, 
in the opinion of the present writer, cogent. 
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will still be a low-income economy, suffering from chronic balance 
of payments difficulties. Means must therefore be found for increasing 
the country’s availabilities of foreign exchange. The normal “eco- 
nomic” ways of achieving this would be by promoting exports or the 
inflow of foreign private capital. The first has already been discussed 
and the second may be ruled out. Not since the 1907 crisis has Egypt 
succeeded in attracting significant amounts of capital,°® and recent 
events such as the nationalization of the Suez Canal and the Egyptian- 
ization of foreign companies have hardly enhanced its attractiveness. 
Only if great reserves of oil or some other valuable mineral should 
be discovered is large-scale private foreign investment in Egypt con- 
ceivable. It would, of course, be foolish to build excessive hopes on 
such an eventuality. 


Vill 


It is now possible to interpret Egypt’s historical experience in the 
light of the pattern indicated above. Until the 1820’s, Egypt had a 
subsistence economy in which exports were very small and could not 
exert a significant effect on the economy. Between 1820 and 1840, an 


| attempt was made both to build up the export sector and to create a 
_mechanism for transmitting the expansion generated by exports to 
other sectors of the economy. Upon the failure of that attempt, Egypt 


entered the phase of an export-oriented economy, in which it subsisted 
until the 1930's; during most of that period exports grew fairly rapidly, 
but this did not lead to a parallel growth in other sectors because of 
insufficient investment in them. This in turn was partly due to the 
fact that incomes earned by foreign capital were not reinvested in the 


_ country, partly because a large part of the rise in rents and other in- 


come of the richer classes in Egypt was spent abroad and partly be- 
cause of the growth in mass consumption due to rapidly increasing 
numbers and, until the 1920’s, a rise in the level of living. Since the 
1930's, and more particularly during the last few years, Egypt has 
been trying to develop a complex economy, by large scale investment in 
manufacturing, mining, power and other sectors. Now, however, it is 
faced with a major difficulty: prospects for increasing exports are poor, 
while import needs are due to rise. In other words, at the very time 
when adequate transmission lines have been set up, the engine that 


58 For the reason pointed out by several economists, namely that capital tends to be attracted 
by abundant resources, not cheap labor, for the latter implies low incomes and narrow markets. 
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provided the original motive power shows signs of failing, and the 
auxiliary engines are not sufficiently powerful to replace it. 

The question cannot be closed at this point, however, for there re- 
main what may be described as “extra-economic” possibilities. Of these, 
three may be considered. 

First, there is the prospect of a technical advance which will make 
it possible to distill sea water at low cost by means of solar energy or 
other methods. Experiments are being carried out in many parts of 
the world and success may not be far off.° Such a break-through 
would, of course, drastically alter Egypt’s man-land ratio and offer 
possibilities of increasing agricultural output and exports very con- 
siderably. 

Second, Egypt can continue to make use of its political position to 
obtain large-scale assistance from the Soviet Union, or the United 
States, or both. Possibilities in this direction seem to be promising! 

Last, Egypt can put its leadership of the Arab countries to economic 
use, by promoting some form of integration. Such a measure would 
give it a twofold help in dealing with its foreign exchange difficulties. 
First, Egypt could become the workshop of the Arab countries, sup- 
plying them with manufactured goods; secondly, it could draw on 
the vast inflow of foreign exchange resulting from exports of Arab 
petroleum. One may, of course, question whether the other Arab 
countries would welcome an arrangement which offers them few 
economic advantages in return for their contribution to a solution of 
Egypt’s problems. It would, however, seem that many Arabs are will- 
ing to pay an economic price for the political and other advantages 
which they hope to gain from unity under the leadership of Egypt. 

Finally, if everything else fails, there remains what may be called 
“the economics of neo-barbarism,” or the “Chinese way.” This con- 
sists of squeezing the surplus from groups which are above the sub- 
sistence level and the leisure time of groups on the subsistence level, 
mobilizing ail available labor power, and by these means greatly rais- 
ing the rate of investment and accelerating economic growth.” Of 
course, a small country like Egypt, with relatively few untapped re- 


59 United States Department of the Interior, Annual Report on Saline Water Conversion 
(Washington, D.C.); United Nations, New Sources of Energy and Economic Development (New 
York, 1957); idem, Integrated River Basin Development (New York, 1958), Appendix 5; and 
University of Maryland, Bureau of Business and Economic Research, Fresh Water from the Sea 
(College Park, Md., 1958). 

60 Recently, a set of lectures was given in Cairo on this subject. See K. N. Raj, Employment 
Aspects of Planning in Underdeveloped Economies (Cairo: National Bank of Egypt, 1957). 
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sources and with a very intensive system of agriculture which leaves 
little “technological slack” to be drawn upon, is far less well placed 
to practice such a system than is China, or even India. 

Whether, and to what extent, these extra-economic possibilities will 
materialize is not within the scope of this article. They have been men- 
tioned merely to illustrate its central thesis: that the combined effect 
of an early transition to an export-oriented economy and a late tran- 
sition to a complex economy has presented Egypt with problems which 
are well-nigh insoluble by ordinary economic means. The remarkable 
development achieved during the second half of the nineteenth century 
gave fair promise for the future, but it blinded Egypt’s rulers to the 
fact that reserves of cultivable land were running out; that the eco- 
nomic surplus was being dissipated in consumption instead of being 
used to create new sources of income; that the progress achieved was 
localized in the export sector and showed no signs of spreading to other 
sectors; and finally that population had begun to grow quite rapidly 
following the breakdown of the subsistence economy and, failing a 
drastic social change, would continue to increase until it had out- 
stripped existing resources. Today we can see what a heavy price 
Egypt has paid for overspecialization and exclusive reliance on the 
world market. 

Cuartes Issawi, Columbia University 


TABLE 1 
FOREIGN TRADE, 1848-1956 
(Yearly Averages) 





Buying Power 
Value of of Egyptian 
cotton exports Value of exports ° 
Volume of Average including seed all exports (millions 
cotton exports _ price of (millions (millions Index of _— of Egyptian 


(millions* cotton (talaris of Egyptian of Egyptian import prices pounds at 
of kantars) perkantar)*  pounds)* pounds) (1938:100) 1938 prices) 





1848-52 0.36 gprs > Coe. 2.2° 58.8 3.7 
1853-57 0.50 ne ore 2.8 66.5 4.2 
1858-62 0.57 Se 3 = we 3.1 66.5 4.7 
1863-67 1.69 | rT ere 10.9 84.7 12.9 
1868-72 1.59 19 ae 9.9 75.6 13.1 
1873-77 2.49 ‘yf nr 13.5 74.2 18.2 
1878-82 2.52 14.2 0:3" 12.1 60.2 20.1 
1883-87 2.78 12.9 8.7 11.7 54.6 21.4 
1888-92 3.89 11.9 9.6 12.6 56.0 22.5 
1893-07 5.20 9.0 10.7 12.9 51.8 24.9 


1898-1902 5.89 9.3 12.9 16.1 56.7 28.4 
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TaBLE 1 (Continued) 





Buying Power 


Value of of Egyptian 

cotton exports Value of exports © 

Volume of Average including seed all exports (millions 
cotton exports _ price of (millions (millions Index of of Egyptian 


(millions* cotton (talaris ofEgyptian ofEgyptian import prices pounds at 
of kantars) perkantar)* pounds)* pounds) (1938:100)” 1938 prices) 





1903-07 6.28 14.4 19.5 23.1 60.2 38.4 
1908-12 6.72 16.8 24.9 28.1 64.4 43.6 
1913-17 6.28 253 28.0 32.0 84.8 27.7 
1918-22 5.10 46.5 50.8 58.3 198.4 29.4 
1923-27 7.24 32.4 50.1 54.5 130.1 41.9 
1928-32 7.06 19.6 33-4 37.6 105.4 35-7 
1933-37 8.02 12.7 25.9 33.0 90.8 36.3 
1938-42 6.72 15.3 20.5 26.0 712 15.2 
1943-47 4.27 37.4 32.4 48.6 296.0 16.4 
1948-52 7.36 87.2 130.7 158.6 339.0 46.8 
1953-56 6.58 61.3° 115.3° 137.6 397.8 34.6 





* Cotton season ending in year specified. A talari is one fifth of an Egyptian pound. 

» Until 1938, index of price of exports of manufactured goods from the United Kingdom; 
1938-56, index of price of all imports into Egypt. 

© Value of all Egyptian exports divided by price index of imports. 

4 Average of 1850-52. 

® Average of 1880-82. 

t Average of 1953 and 1954. 
Sources: Annuaire Statistique (Cairo); A. E. Crouchley, The Economic Development of 
Modern Egypt (London, 1938); Werner Schlote, British Overseas Trade (Oxford, 1952); The 
Economist (London); National Bank of Egypt, Economic Bulletin (Cairo). 


TABLE 2 


EGYPT: GROWTH OF POPULATION, 1800-1957 * 





Percentage increase 
Year Population during decade 





2.4-3 million san, 


3-3-5 million a... 
53250000) ste 
6,804,000 aaa 
9:715,000 tase 

11,287,000 16.2 
12,751,000 13.0 
14,218,000 11.5 
15,933,000 12.1 
18,947,000 18.9 
26,080,000 36.8” 








* Estimates until 1871 and for 1957; census figures for 1882-1960, census figures exclude 
nomads, numbering 55,000 in 1947. 
» Increase over 13 years. 





The Trustee Savings Banks, 1817-1861* 


HE economic historian is well aware of the philanthropic origins 

of savings banks. Both in Western Europe and the United States 
they were initially established by public spirited individuals as a deposi- 
tory for the funds of small savers. It is not so widely appreciated that 
such banks were encouraged officially as a part of social policy in Eng- 
land during the nineteenth century. In an age in which self-help and 
individual thrift were conceived as the only solutions for lower-class 
poverty and distress, a means of spreading such virtues was sure not 
to go unnoticed. Brought forward in those critical years at the end 
of the Napoleonic wars, “here was the first constructive and practical 
proposal for counteracting the growing pauperization of the com- 
munity, restoring independence to the masses, stopping the growth of 
the poor rate, and giving the ordinary man and woman some interest 
in the financial stability of the country.” * 

In 1830, after only thirteen years of operation, there were more 
than 400 savings banks in the United Kingdom, holding some £14 
million in deposits for 400,000 depositors. Such a performance was and 
still is regarded as proof of the wisdom of their establishment. One 
observer suggested that there was a causal sequence between the in- 
crease in deposits and diminution in poor rates.” Others were not so 
bold, but could nevertheless see in the growth of deposits “a record of 
industrial prosperity and progress unequalled by any other country 
in the world.” * On an official level, the success of the banks helped 
to justify a policy of Jaissez faire: when a portion of the poor peti- 
tioned Parliament for relief in the Panic of 1826 “they were rather 
roughly told that they ought to have deposited their earnings in Sav- 
ings Banks.” * 

In this paper I propose to re-examine the development of the banks, 
from their establishment in 1817 until the founding of the Post Office 


* This paper was originally written during the tenure of a Harvard Foundation Prize Fellow- 
ship, and extensively revised while holding a grant from the Earhart Foundation. Their support 
is gratefully acknowledged. 

1 H. Oliver Horne, A History of Savings Banks (London: Oxford University Press, 1947), 
p. 71. 

2 William Lewins, A History of Banks for Savings (London, 1866), pp. 99-103. 

3 Arthur Scratchley, 4 Practical Treatise on Savings Banks (London, 1860), p. 21. 

4 Lewins, History, p. 94. 
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Savings Bank in 1861, in an effort to evaluate their success in attract- 
ing the provident poor as depositors. This question is central both to 
the supposed efficacy of the banks as an instrument of policy, and to 
the interpretation of their record of growth. At the same time it is not 
a settled issue. On the one hand we are told that “from the earliest days 
the savings banks were clearly securing the nest eggs of those people of 
small means for whom they were instituted.” ° On the other, Clapham 
writes: 


There were certainly ‘proletarian’ savings among the £27,000,000 . . ., but—here 
memory and impression must do duty for contemporary evidence—anyone familiar 
with the way in which Savings Banks were used in the later nineteenth century 
by Engels’ ‘lower’ and ‘middle’ and for that matter, by the children of his ‘upper 
bourgeoisie’, may well wonder how much of Savings Banks’ deposits actually came 
out of wages or handicraftsmen’s earnings in 1844.8 


It is to this question that the present discussion is addressed. 


The Act of 1817 organized the growing, but still independent, 
savings bank movement into a national system with a minimum of 
change in established practice. The principle of voluntary but honorary 
upper class management was retained, hence the title Trustee Savings 
Banks. A new requirement, however, was that all funds be transferred 
to the National Debt Commissioners for investment in government 
securities. This alteration did not end the custom of some banks to 
grant to depositors a rate of return in excess of earnings on assets as an 
inducement for the poor to save. Indeed, this subsidy was generalized 
to all the banks with the government rather than individual bene- 
factors making up the deficit. The initial rate of return guaranteed to 
the banks by the government was about 44 per cent, 34 per cent 
more than the yield on Consols. Another provision was that of deposit 
limits: £100 in the first year, and £50 in each subsequent one. This 
was to prevent non-lower-class depositors from taking advantage of 
the attractive return on accounts at the banks. In every respect the 
clear intent of Parliament was to direct the system to the service of 
the provident poor. 

5 Horne, History, p. 98. 


6J. H. Clapham, An Economic History of Modern Britain, 2nd ed. (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1930), I, 592. 
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The initial legislation was amended importantly in both 1824 and 
1828. Thereafter, with the exception of some adjustment in 1844, the 
banks remained within the same legal framework for the remainder 
of the period under discussion. Because the changes made in 1828 were 
of special significance to the character of the banks’ patrons, this year 
is a convenient dividing point. Within each of the sub-periods there 
are two facets of savings participation that must be explored: the rela- 
tive numerical importance of small savers and the relative importance 
of small savings. These are not identical questions, and may, in fact, 
give rise to contradictory answers about the role of the lower classes 


in the banks. 
II 


There is little information for the first decade of operation. Surviving 
records from a small cross section of banks are our only direct source 
of knowledge of the early depositors. These data, moreover, are limited 
only to the number of depositors, and do not relate to deposits. They 
indicate that the occupations most represented were domestic servants, 
small tradesmen, artisans, and otherwise unidentified women and 
children. Domestic servants were by far the largest single group, rang- 
ing from one quarter to one half of total depositors. There were few 
unskilled laborers.’ 

An additional indirect calculation is consistent with these conclusions. 
A multiple regression equation was estimated relating the number 
of depositors in each county to the number of persons in each of six 
occupations in that same area. For the observations in all 42 counties 
of England the following equation was derived: D = .5953 S + .1182 
R — .0490 L — .0376 M — .o501 A + .1184 F. D is the number of deposi- 
tors; S, female servants; R, retailers and handicraftsmen; L, laborers 
not in manufacturing or agriculture; M, employees in manufacturing; 
A, agricultural laborers; and F, farmers.* Each coefficient in this equa- 
tion represents the change in the number of depositors associated with 
a change in that particular occupation, holding all others constant. As 
such, we may take it as an estimate of the change in depositors from 


7 Horne, History, pp. 94 ff. A few of the early records are here reproduced. 

8 The data to which the equation is fitted come from John Marshall, Digest of All the Ac- 
counts of the United Kingdom (London, 1833), whose contents are derived from Parliamentary 
reports. Depositors are those as of Nov. 20, 1830, and the occupational distribution is that of 


the Census of 1831. Farmers include occupiers of land both employing and not employing hired 
labor. 
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that occupation associated with an increment in the occupational group. 
Such an estimate will be more accurate, the higher the multiple corre- 
lation coefficient. In this case it is equal to .g9. Further, since the equa- 
tion has been computed without a constant, this incremental ratio is 
also equal to the absolute ratio, that is, the proportion of the occupation 
estimated to be bank depositors. 

An example will make the procedure clear. The coefficient .5953 in 
the above equation represents AD/AS, holding all other occupations 
constant. This is then interpreted as ASa/AS, where Sa refers to serv- 
ant bank depositors. But since the regression equation is linear and 
without a constant term, ASa/AS = S,/S, the estimated percentage 
of total servants who were bank depositors. A final step is to multiply 
this ratio by the ratio of servants to total depositors; this will give the 
information desired, the percentage of total savers who were servants 
(Sa/S X S/D = Sa/D). Numerically, .5953 X 1.41 = .839. This entry, 
and those for the other occupations, appear in Table 1, where the go 
per cent confidence intervals for the estimates are presented as well.° 


TABLE I 
ESTIMATED PERCENTAGES OF DEPOSITORS IN SIX OCCUPATIONS 

Occupation High Mean Low 
Female servants 100.08 83.9 ob 
Retailers & Handicraftsmen 100.08 30.9 ob 
Laborers 17.4 ob ob 
Manufacturing laborers 7.9 ob ob 
Agricultural laborers 9.3 ob ob 
Farmers 30.4 7.6 ob 

® greater than 100 per cent 

D negative 


As is apparent from the wide confidence intervals, truncated at 100 
per cent and o per cent, there are large standard errors attached to the 
individual coefficients in the regression equation. These are caused by 
the close interrelationship of the different occupations, which makes 
it difficult to assign an unequivocal estimate to the role of a particular 
occupation while attempting to hold all others constant. Our best 
single estimates are given by the entries under “Mean” and these are 
directly in line with the evidence cited earlier. Part of the overstatement 
for domestic servants may be explained as reflecting participation by 
their employers, closely associated and not explicity entering the equa- 
tion. This is probably not considerable, however. 


8 This means that there is a 90 per cent chance that these limits will include the true average. 
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In spite of the indeterminacy, there are certain hypotheses which 
can be rejected as inconsistent with these estimates. We can assert with 
at least 95 per cent confidence that the percentage of depositors who 
were servants exceeded that of laborers, manufacturing employees, or 
agricultural laborers, taken individually or in sum.” It is also true, with 
the same probability, that the percentage in the servant and retailer 
and handicraftsmen occupations was greater than that of farmers. 
Unfortunately, we cannot delineate the relative importance of each of 
the two former categories. First, our test is consistent with the hy- 
pothesis that retailers and handicraftsmen were a larger, smaller, or 
equal percentage of depositors, as contrasted with the servant class. 
Second, our data do not distinguish between retailers and handicrafts- 
men. In spite of the inconclusiveness of the estimates, they are of 
interest because of their consistency with the only other information 
for the period. 

In this first decade, then, there is no reason to suspect that the banks 
were attracting upper class depositors in any number. Yet it is clear that 
the middle class was not unrepresented. Retail tradesmen were certainly 
among the early savers, and the women and children who deposited 
were most likely from this stratum. But even accepting the majority of 
depositors to be the provident poor, there are good grounds for believ- 
ing that much of the deposits were not the savings of the “ordinary 
working man and woman.” 

One of the first of these is the course of Parliamentary legislation 
on the subject of savings banks. The first important amendment came 
in 1824. It reduced the limit for deposit in the initial year from £100 
to £50; for subsequent years deposits were restricted to £30. In addi- 
tion a total limit of £200 was placed upon interest bearing accounts, 
anonymous accounts were prohibited, and a declaration stating that 
the depositor had not placed funds in more than one bank was required. 
In 1828 annual limits were made uniform at £30, and the total ceiling 
was reduced to £150. The radical step was the sharp reduction in the 
interest payments by the government to the banks, dropping from the 
previous 41, per cent to approximately 334 per cent. This was still in 


10 The null hypotheses tested were that each of these occupational groups comprised the 
same percentage of depositors as servants, and that laborers, manufacturing employees and 
agricultural laborers, taken as one group, were as important as domestic servants. If these 
hypotheses were true, the test employed would nevertheless reject them five times out of 
a hundred. Hence, the assertion that 95 per cent confidence can be attached to the rejection 
of the hypotheses takes account of the possibility of this sort of error. An even higher con- 
fidence level applies to the assertion that each of these occupations, singly, was as important 
as the servant class. 
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excess of the current yield on Consols, but was much smaller than the 
previous differential. 

The explanation for this corrective legislation is found in the wide- 
spread belief that the generous interest return, as well as the con- 
venience of withdrawal on demand without any fear of fluctuation in 
capital value, had led to improper accumulation of large deposits. 
Some of the incidents reported were similar to the following: 


Towards the close of 1817, £20,000 was deposited in one day and it was known 
that very little of the money belonged to the industrial classes. . . . One gentle- 
man possessed of £40,000 was known to have deposited large sums of money 
in one savings bank in the names of his six children.1! 


Although there is no measure of the frequency of such occurrences, the 
repeated and severe remedial action of Parliament suggests that it was 
not rare. 

Another interesting development is reflected in the growth pattern 
of the banks. Using 1818 as a base, the average annual rate of growth 
of total deposits was 24.6 per cent for the decade ending with 1828. For 
the next thirty years it was but 2.9 per cent, with little difference 
among the individual decennial periods. Thus from 1828 on, the gross 
rate of growth was less than the guaranteed yield on deposits (allowing 
Y, per cent for bank expenses). That is, there was slight negative net 
growth. Yet from 1828 on, since that year marked the last restrictions 
on deposit privileges and the reduction in interest yield, deposits were 
more clearly a reflection of lower class participation. The impressive 
performance of those early years may not have been due to the accumu- 
lation of small savings. In this connection, it is noteworthy that the 
decline in return in 1828 caused extensive withdrawals, amounting to 
4 per cent of deposits. Since lower-class depositors were, from all indi- 
cations, insensitive to yield, this activity must imply a different class of 
saver. 

The first available data on the distribution of deposits and depositors 
by deposit class are for the year 1830. They shed considerable light on 
the first years of operation, and are presented in Table 2. There is no 
doubt about the numerical predominance of small savers. Depositors 
with less than £50 comprise four fifths of the total; those with less 
than £20, more than half. Yet deposits over £50 represent more than 
60 per cent of total savings; deposits over £150 are 18 per cent of the 


11 Lewins, History, pp. 54-55. 
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TABLE 2 
DISTRIBUTION OF DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS BY DEPOSIT CLASS, U.K.,? 1830 
Deposit Class Percentage Distributions 
DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS 
£ 0-20 51.0 112 
20-50 28.4 26.6 
50-100 13.1 27.3 
100-150 4-5 16.8 
150-200 1.9 10.0 
Over 200 i 8.0 


Source Parliamentary Accounts and Papers: Revenue Population, Trade, etc., 1833 (XLI). 


@ At this date only England, Wales, and Ireland. England accounts for 90 per cent of the 
totals. 


total. This was the limit set in 1828 to eliminate misuse of bank facili- 
ties; yet even after the large withdrawals of 1828 these “excessive” de- 
posits were still so important. It is probably that during the early years 
the concentration was still more extreme. Some idea of the value of 
£50 in 1830 may be obtained by indicating contemporary wage levels. 
It represented about twice the annual income of manufacturing opera- 
tives and agricultural laborers, and was about equal to that of provincial 
artisans, mule spinners, and mill mechanics.” £50 probably repre- 
sented a decent subsistence level for a family of four or five, but cer- 
tainly without any margin for saving. While it is possible that the 
exceptional wage earner family, buttressed by the earnings of wife and 
children, might accumulate a surplus of more than £50 over a period 
of years, this is not the likely source of the large accounts shown in 
Table 2. 

This skepticism derives not only from the previous arguments, but 
also from the divergence between English and Scottish savings banks 
in the amount of deposits held by small savers. In the latter, those ac- 
counts smaller than £50 virtually exhausted the number of depositors; 
at the same time this group owned four fifths of total savings. Part of 
the explanation of this difference is to be found in the different atti- 
tudes towards savings accounts of joint stock banks in the two countries. 
In Scotland these banks accepted, even welcomed, small accounts, and 
paid a favorable return. In England they paid only 114 per cent on 
balances as large as £ 300, and hence discouraged even the moderate- 
sized accounts. Thus individuals in Scotland who might have occasion 


12G. D. H. Cole, A Short History of the British Working-Class Movement, new ed. (Lon- 
don: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1948), pp. 130-35. 
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to transact business with commercial banks saved there as well; a sim- 
ilar class in England went to the savings banks. 

In summary, it is apparent that in this early period most of the savers 
had small accounts and were eligible to deposit at the banks. Not all 
the balance less than £50 fall into this category, however. Many be- 
longed to children of prosperous parents. At the same time, most of 
the deposits were in large accounts and do not seem to fall within the 
scope of the banks as originally intended. In this first decade, many 
of the large balances were probably motivated by profit, since the 
initial difference between bank and market yields widened somewhat 
before 1828. The 4 per cent decline in net balances after the change in 
interest rate implies that some 12 per cent of previous deposits may 
have been so inspired. Normally there would have been a positive 
increment of 8 per cent or so, and an actual decline thus represents a 
larger proportion of total deposits. Some of the very large accounts 
were probably held by trustees themselves, for the unselfish motive of 
indicating support for their banks. Unfortunately, the circumstances 
of an interest rate differential made such deposits the instrument of 
an unintended income redistribution. Finally, it is only this early 
period which showed net growth of deposits, a fact which casts doubt 
upon the practice of interpreting the development of the banks as 
evidence of the increasing prosperity of the industrial classes. 


III 


The next period was one of gradual change. There was a quadrupling 
in the number of depositors as more small savers began to patronize 
the banks. This trend is indicated by the declining size of the average 
deposit. From a level of £33 in 1830 it fell to £25 in 1852. This means 
a very small average deposit by new savers, especially since existing 
balances were subject to growth at compound interest. Table 3 gives a 


TABLE 3 
DISTRIBUTION OF DEPOSITS AND DEPOSITORS BY DEPOSIT CLASS, U.K., 1857 
Deposit Class Percentage Distributions 
DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS 
£ 0-20 63.1 14.7 
20-50 21.9 27.6 
50-100 9.7 Gi po: 
100-150 33 16.2 
150-200 1.9 13.3 
Over 200 5 1.0 


Source: Parliamentary Accounts and Papers: Miscellaneous Statistics, 1859 (XXIX). 
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distribution of deposits and depositors by deposit class for savings banks 
in the United Kingdom for 1857, a year at the very end of our period. 
The English banks, of course, still dominate, and accounted for about 
85 per cent of total deposits and depositors. The data for this later year 
indicate a decrease in the share of savings in large accounts. While 
such a change was only moderate, it should be noted that the large 
balances at this time do not imply entirely the same meaning as for the 
earlier period. In some instances they do reflect years of saving and 
improved circumstances, and there is reason to believe that many were 
held by domestic servants whose propensity to save was probably quite 
great. On the other hand, many were also the possessions of small 
tradesmen and farmers, groups which maintained their patronage at 
the banks. 

On the question of ownership of deposits by occupation, there is ex- 
plicit information. Table 4 presents an analysis of deposits by occupa- 





TABLE 4 


OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF DEPOSITORS AND DEPOSITS, U.K., 1852 


Occupation Percentage Distributions 
DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS 
1. Tradesmen and their assistants; small farmers, clerks, mechanics, 


& artisans not described as journeymen, and their wives. 24.9 27.1 
2. Laborers, farm servants, journeymen, mechanics, and their wives. 12.7 14.4 
3. Domestic servants, charwomen, nurses, and laundresses. 21.8 23.2 
4. Females described only as married women, widows, or spinsters, 11.7 13.5 
5. Minors having accounts in their own names. 15.3 8.1 
Source: Appendix V, Report from the Select Committee on Savings Banks, 1858 (XVI). Return 
of 404 out of 576 banks. 


tion for 1852. Only the major depositor groups are given. The percentage 
distribution of depositors is similar to that estimated for the earlier 
years, with the possible exception of a relative decline of domestic 
servants. Taken with that of deposits it is more significant. Class 1, 
roughly representative of the lower middle-class group of depositors, 
had a smaller average deposit than class 2, the closest approximation 
to an unskilled laborer group. In fact, with the exception of class 5, 
all groups had almost equal average deposits. This suggests that holders 
of large balances were distributed among the occupational classes in 
proportion to the total number of depositors in each group, rather 
than being concentrated in any one group. Such a conclusion is not 
inescapable, of course. Each class might show a different pattern of 
inequality; there are many ways of securing overall inequality con- 
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sistent with equality in each occupation. As a first approximation, 
however, the inference seems quite reasonable. 

This does call into question the interpretation read into the large 
balances of the early period. It has been suggested that those were not 
proportionately distributed, but rather were held primarily by a 
middle-class group, many of whom left the banks as early as 1829, 
more so over the intervening years. But if the inequality that still existed 
late into the 1850’s, as shown by Table 3, is consistent with equality 
among occupational groups, could not the same have been true earlier? 

I think not. Holders of large accounts in the two periods were differ- 
ent sorts of persons. One rather impressive indication of this is that 
the interest rate reduction in 1844 brought no decline such as followed 
the adjustment of 1828, and did not even reduce the rate of growth of 
deposits. It must be remembered that the class of tradesmen encom- 
passed a wide range of economic affluence. It is possible for the group 
to have been relatively constant over time and yet represent a wealthier 
class in the early period and small shopkeepers in the later one. More- 
over, Table 4 should not be given undue weight. The overlapping 
classification makes it incorrect to interpret classes 1 and 2 as homo- 
geneous occupational groups, and class 4 impinges on all except class 5. 

A finer classification of depositors is afforded by the records of the 
Manchester and Salford Bank for 1842, an extract of which is repro- 


duced in Table 5. 


TABLE 5 
CLASSIFICATION OF DEPOSITORS OF THE MANCHESTER AND 
SALFORD BANK, 1842 


Occupation Percentage Distributions Average Deposit 
DEPOSITORS DEPOSITS 
Domestic servants (7 in 8 females) 20.5 20.1 £26 
Minors 20.3 11.3 15 
Clerks, shopmen, warehousemen, and porters 10.1 10.4 27 
Cotton spinners, weavers, and their assistants 6.1 6.4 28 
Mechanics and handicraftsmen 5s 6.0 29 
Tradesmen and small shopkeepers 3.6 5.1 37 
Farmers, gardeners, and their laborers 2.3 3.5 39 
Descriptions not specified 12.3 16.4 35 
Total 27 


Source: George R. Porter, Progress of the Nation, new ed. (London, 1851), p. 616. 


Here there is the expected variation among average deposits of the 
different occupations, and in the direction anticipated. Tradesmen, 
farmers, and unspecified persons had larger than average holdings. 
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The three groups also held a quarter of total deposits. If the fact that 
this bank was probably underrepresented in the relative proportions of 
such groups because of its location in a manufacturing center is con- 
sidered, as well as the fact that the data refer to a year much after the 
early period, the previous conclusions about the character of the early 
depositors do not seem to need modification. 

To conclude the discussion of the years 1829-1861, it is clear that 
deposit for profit was almost nonexistent. The difficulty in withdrawal 
and redeposit of large sums due to the lower annual limits, as well as a 
narrower differential between bank and market yields, ended all of 
that. The different experiences of 1828 and 1844, when the interest rate 
was reduced, testify to this. Those middle-class depositors who remained 
did so for security and convenience, and were still an important part 
of the banks’ clientele, although there was probably a shift to a less 
well-off group. At the same time, many of the large accounts had been 
accumulated by domestic servants. Their contingent expenses were often 
negligible, and thus a large part of their money wages found its way 
into the banks, encouraged by the close watch of their masters. At the 
lower end of the distribution there were a large number of children, 
and it would be wrong to include these among the small savers the 
banks had been set up to reach. 

In spite of the increased number of depositors, about 1,600,000 by 
1861, the growth of deposits was disappointing. As opposed to the 
quadrupling of savers since 1830, individual savings had reached only 
about £39 million, a bit less than triple those of 1830—in spite of in- 
terest accumulation. Nor was there an appreciable increase in the 
number of laborers, both skilled and unskilled, who were becoming 
depositors. A majority of savers were from the classes of domestic 
servants, women and children. Valuable perspective, too, is gained by 
reading the statement of Gladstone in 1864: 





. . . but if they took the artisans, mechanics, operatives, and peasants of this 
country—he meant the fathers of families of the labouring classes—he very much 
doubted whether one in ten of those families throughout the country had any 
deposits in a savings bank. He might say, perhaps not one in twenty, and he was 
not sure whether the figures might not be placed lower.1% 


In relation to the number of total laborers, those who held bank de- 
posits were extremely few. In contrast, about a quarter of the female 
servants were depositors. 


13 Quoted in Horne, History, p. 205. 
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IV 


We can now return to the question raised in section I: to what ex- 
tent were the banks’ depositors the provident poor? It is rather evident 
that depositors in both periods were predominantly holders of small 
balances; Tables 2 and 3 allow no controversy on this point. Moreover, 
there is a high probability that a majority were of the wage earner 
class. Yet these results were not entirely satisfactory relative to those 
which were anticipated. Surely it was not the domestic servants whom 
the banks were to teach the virtue of thrift; their masters had abundant 
personal opportunity for that. Indeed, the large role played in the banks 
by this class is an exact reflection of that opportunity. Nor were the 
tradesmen the ones who had to be won over to an interest in the 
“financial stability of the country.” Laudable as that outcome might 
have been, it was not the banks’ intention to foster thrift among chil- 
dren of middle class families.‘* Furthermore, there was no notable 
growth of small savings, as is sometimes claimed. The first decade of 
development probably did not reflect small saving to any great extent, 
and in subsequent years the development of the banks was unim- 
pressive.” 

To the modern observer, the conception of the banks as an instru- 
ment of social policy must appear naive. For the great majority of those 
on poor relief, there was never a surplus beyond subsistence from which 
savings might be accumulated. Many of these could not afford the £1 
a year that the Friendly Society charged. It was this aspect of the 
savings bank scheme which so aroused the ire of William Cobbett in 
the Register of September 7, 1816: 


14 Neil J. Smelser’s Social Change in the Industrial Revolution (London: Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd., 1959) appeared after this paper had been accepted for publication. On the basis of 
his study of the banks, pp. 358-77, he reaches much the same position as that taken here. 
The bank’s impact upon the classes directly affected by the Industrial Revolution is considered 
meagre. 

15 Among the reasons for the banks’ failure to attract a wage earning clientele as standards 
of living improved was the publicity associated with the act of saving. In the debate on the 
Post Office Savings Bank bill in 1861, it was remarked that “. . . under the present system the 
masters were then concerned in the management of these banks and could know exactly how 
each man’s account stood.” (Hansard, third series, CLXI, p. 265). It is significant that the 
Post Office banking facilities were kept secret. 

A more important factor was the role of Friendly Societies in insuring against the contin- 
gencies of sickness and death, which reduced the incentive to have personal accounts. Individual 
savings were of primary advantage to those who had no such collective schemes at their dis- 
posal or were concerned with accumulating sufficient capital to rise above their class. 
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[Savings banks were] a project to get from labourers a part of their present income 
in order to collect it into a fund for their relief. It was very clear that they had 
not the means of furnishing themselves with a sufficiency of food and raiment out 
of their wages and, therefore, it was proposed to induce them to give up part of 
these wages in order to form a fund, to be drawn upon by them at a future time.!® 





This is not to suggest that the banks in themselves were an evil device, 
a view much attributed to Cobbett. No doubt it was a good idea to 
provide an outlet for small savings to be used by the lower middle class, 
domestic servants, and children. It was the conception of the banks 
as a policy instrument that led to the payment of an uneconomical 
interest rate, the view that they were “a charitable institution of a 
sufficiently marked character and sufficient importance to deserve spe- 
cial legislation.” ** It has been estimated that the excessive return 
granted to the banks cost the government £744,363 in the years up to 
1828."* This sum represents more than 5 per cent of the total deposits 
that had been accumulated by the end of that year. If the analysis 
presented in this paper is correct, this payment was not totally, or even 
significantly, directed to the classes for which it was intended. 

Government intervention did not help the banks at all. In addition 
to the unnecessary subsidy, it brought an aura of security which in fact 
did not exist, as the outbreak of scandalous defalcations in 1848 re- 
vealed. It did not lead to the establishment of needed banks in new 
locations, or to the enforcement of more hours of operation (notoriously 
few) in the existent ones. Since all funds were channelled into the 
hands of the Debt Commissioners, and were thus not available for 
local investment, there was little local incentive for expansion. After 
1861 there was corrective legislation along many of these lines, and in 
a slightly changed form the Trustee Banks continue in operation today. 
Without such a burden the earlier history of the banks might have 
been a happier one. 

The Post Office Savings Bank was created in 1861 in dissatisfaction 
with the performance of the savings banks. It soon surpassed the sav- 
ings banks in both deposits and depositors. At the same time, it attracted 
the lower-class saver more effectively, as evidenced by the much smaller 


16 Quoted ibid., p. 75. The Radicals’ opposition to the banks has tended to be misinterpreted. 
Their objection was not to an institution for small savings, but rather to its creation for, and 
use as, social policy in lieu of other measures. 

17 Report from the Select Committee on Trustee Savings Banks, 1888 (XXIII), p. 141. 

18 Scratchley, A Practical Treatise, pp. 115 ff. 
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average deposit which it held. The Trustee Banks, created with such 
high hopes, were thus relegated to a secondary role in the cultivation 
of small savings. 


AsBErT Fisntow, Harvard University 


STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF TRUSTEE SAVINGS BANKS, U.K.® 


1817-1861 
Years Ending Average Number Average Number Average 
Nov. 20 of Banks of Accounts Deposits 
(ooo Omitted) (ooo Omitted) 
£ 
1817-21 317 
1822-26 425 
1827-31 469 425 14,508 
1832-36 483 514 16,433 
1837-41 535 745 22,275 
1842-46 574 999 28,899 
1847-51 581 1103 29,273 
1852-56 587 1279 33,635 
1857-61 623 1495 38,800 
Average Balance of Trustees Average Annual Interest 
with National Debt Credited to Trustee 
Commissioners Balances 
(ooo Omitted) (000 Omitted) 
£ ra 
1817-21 2,590 119 
1822-26 10,669 444 
1827-31 14,780 592 
1832-36 16,507 601 
1837-41 22,346 815 
1842-46 29,021 991 
1847-51 29,349 941 
1852-56 335773 1066 
1857-61 38,822 1221 


Source: All data except number of banks 1817 to 1828 are taken from “Report of Secretary 
and Comptroller-General of Proceedings of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt,” Parliamentary Papers, 1890-91 (XLVIII), pp. 264-67. Number of 
banks, 1817 to 1828, were estimated (see note b). 


NOTES TO APPENDIX 
8A more inclusive set of data may be obtained upon application to the Economic History 
Workshop, Harvard University. The complete statistics are annual, give information on per- 
sonal accounts, and distinguish the Ordinary and Special Investment departments. In the 
Ordinary department all savings were redeposited with the National Debt Commissioners, 
whereas deposits in the latter were not so restricted. This alternative form of investment did 
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not become important until after the end of this period, in the 1870’s. The data on accounts 
and deposits presented here cover both departments, and include individual savers plus those 
Charitable and Friendly Societies which deposited with the banks. Other Friendly Societies with 
direct accounts with the Debt Commissioners are excluded. So, too, are the Scottish banks 
registered under the Act of 1819, and hence not redepositing their funds at the Debt Office. 

b The number of banks for the period 1817 to 1828 is given as of year end. They were 





estimated by cumulation from the dates of establishment of banks in existence in 1829 as 
listed by John Tidd Pratt in his 1830 book, The History of Savings Banks. . .. The total 
number of banks at the end of any given year is taken as equal to those previously established 
plus the increment during the year. No allowance has been made for banks which existed prior 
to 1829 but did not survive to appear in Pratt’s list. Another source of error is the gap between 
Pratt’s number of banks in 1829 and the official tally: 468 as opposed to 476. This still is of 
minor proportions, however. 


Materials for the Study of the Economic 
History of Modern China* 


IVEN the present state of the study of Chinese economic history, 

this survey ought either to be limited to a single paragraph—or 
else it should comprise a monograph of several hundred pages. Thirty 
pages of selected titles may leave the reader with a false impression that 
these are the cream of a very large crop; on the other hand, within this 
space I can barely adumbrate the thousands of potential sources— 
printed and in manuscript, ephemeral and lasting—that will eventually 
have to be digested before the economic history of China will be de- 
finitively written. 

The bibliographical sketch that follows is limited to the Ch’ing or 
Manchu dynasty (1644-1911) and the republican era down to the estab- 
lishment of the People’s Republic of China in 1949. This span of time 
represents, of course, only about one tenth of China’s recorded history. 
I have restricted myself to this relatively short period more as a matter 
of convenience than of principle. It would be a rare scholar indeed who 
would be competent to discuss the whole of the three millennia from 
the Shang dynasty to Mao Tse-tung. However, even without making 
the erroneous assumption that no economic change or development 
occurred within China’s pre-industrial peasant society, it seems to me 
that we can take the economic ideas, institutions, and policies of the 
Ch’ing dynasty (after stating the necessary qualifications) as typical 
of the later imperial era as a whole. These may then serve as a base line 
against which to measure the tremendous changes that have taken place 
in China during the past century of its direct confrontation with West- 
ern industrial society. 

I should like, first, to suggest some of the general characteristics of 
the materials available for the study of the economic history of modern 
China. (1) Next to Japan—whose economic history has been and is 
being extensively mined, though the nuggets are not all gold—China 

* This bibliographical survey was prepared for a Conference on Asian Economic. History, 
held at Highland Park, Illinois, October 30-31, 1959, and organized by the Research Center 
in Economic Development and Cultural Change, University of Chicago, with funds provided 
by the Division of Social Sciences, The Rockefeller Foundation. The author wishes to express 
his gratitude to the Center for East Asian Studies, Harvard University, which he represented 


at the Conference, for its support of the preparation of this paper. 
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probably has been studied more than any other Asian country. (2) The 
raw data available in Chinese, especially in the documents of the 
Ch’ing period, constitute one of the world’s greatest resources for his- 
torical research. For the most part they still await careful study. The 
most accessible materials of this category are largely of a qualitative 
nature which seems to suggest that the opportunity is greatest for insti- 
tutional studies. (3) Source materials in European languages do not 
exist, with a few exceptions such as the publications of the Imperial 
Maritime Customs and the records of foreign firms trading in China. 
(4) Monographic studies in Chinese rarely come up to the standards 
expected of European economic historians. (5) Few detailed investi- 
gations have appeared in European languages; and their quality is very 
uneven. (6) Perhaps both in quantity and quality the most significant 
body of monographic work has been done in Japan, though here too 
there are serious limitations growing out of the strong hold of Marxist 
ideology in Japanese academic circles. (7) There is, to my knowledge, 
no satisfactory synthetic treatment of Chinese economic history in any 
language to which a non-specialist might go for a substantive introduc- 
tion to this subject.’ 


1E, S. Kirby’s An Introduction to the Economic History of China (London, 1954) can be 
ignored without penalty. John K. Fairbank, Alexander Eckstein, and Lien-sheng Yang, ‘“Eco- 
nomic Change in Early Modern China: An Analytic Framework,” Economic Development and 
Cultural Change, 1X, No. 1 (October 1960), 1-27, is a preliminary roundup of the problems. 
A recent Chinese Communist textbook, produced by the economics faculty of Hupei University, 
is of interest, but of course follows the party line: Chung-kuo chin-tai kuo-min ching-chi-shih 
chiang-i [Lectures on China’s modern national economic history] (Peking, 1958). There are 
a number of surveys in Japanese: note especially Hirase Minokichi, Kindai Shina keizaishi 
[Modern Chinese economic history] (Tokyo, 1942), and Otake Fumio, Kinsei Shina ketzaishi 
kenya [Researches in modern Chinese economic history] (Tokyo, 1942). 

Books and articles in European languages published up to about 1920 may be found in 
Henri Cordier, Bibliotheca Sinica (2nd ed., 4 vols., Paris, 1904-08; Supplement, 1 vol., Paris, 
1924). For the period of 1921-57, see T’ung-li Yuan, China in Western Literature: A Con- 
tinuation of Cordier’s Bibliotheca Sinica (New Haven, 1958). Douglas S. Paauw and John K. 
Fairbank, Bibliography of Modern China, Works in Western Languages (Revised), Section 5: 
Economic (Harvard University, Regional Studies Program on China, December 1951, dittoed), 
is especially useful because of the annotations accompanying each item. For Russian materials 
see P. E. Skachkov, Bibliografiya Kitaya (Moscow, 1932; rev. ed. announced for 1959 but not 
seen to date). 

For Chinese periodical sources, largely on the premodern period, see E-tu Zen Sun and 
John De Francis, Bibilography on Chinese Social History: A Selected and Critical List of 
Chinese Periodical Sources (New Haven, 1952). A more comprehensive listing of articles 
published between 1900 and 1937 on China’s economic history is included in Vo!. 2 of a 
recent historical bibliography published in the People’s Republic of China: Chung-kuo shih- 
hstieh lun-wen so-yin [Index to articles on Chinese history] (Peking, 1957). John K. Fairbank 
and Kwang-ching Liu, Modern China: A Bibilographical Guide to Chinese Works, 1898-1937 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1950) lists with annotations books, articles, and documentary collections. 
There is, however, no adequate guide to primary sources or secondary works (books) in 
Chinese dealing with the nineteenth century and earlier. 
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I. Basic Economic Resources 


The plethora of official demographic statistics in the Ch’ing docu- 
ments must be used with caution.” These figures are not based on a 
house to house count, are influenced in various ways by such matters 
as tax and labor service quotas, are in general not broken down by age 
and occupational categories, and sometimes seem to be only ritualistic 
scribal estimates. More than forty estimates of China’s population, 
mostly by Westerners, made between the sixteenth century and 1930 
have been summarized and criticized by Wang Shih-ta.* The most 
recent attempts to cope with this problem are two studies by Ho 
Ping-ti and Irene B. Taeuber.* Taeuber’s paper also analyzes the Chi- 
nese Communist enumeration of 1953, which the Peking government 
claims to be the first comprehensive and technically satisfactory census 
taken in China. 

All published studies of China’s mineral resources are now totally 
inadequate in view of the great energy with which geological explora- 
tion is being carried out in the People’s Republic of China. Some indi- 
cation of the known resource base in the early twentieth century may 
be obtained from such volumes as those by Torgasheff, Bain, and Teg- 





John K. Fairbank and Masataka Banno, Japanese Studies of Modern China: A Bibliographic 
Guide to Historical Research on the 19th and 20th Centuries (Rutland, Vt. and Tokyo, 1955) is 
the best introduction (again with annotations) to materials in Japanese. 

Fairbank and Banno, and Fairbank and Liu refer to more specialized bibliographies from 
time to time. 

Unless otherwise indicated, the works mentioned below can be found in the Harvard- 
Yenching Library at Harvard University (311,409 volumes in Chinese and Japanese at the 
end of 1957). The other major collections of Chinese and Japanese books in the United States 
include the Library of Congress (736,619 volumes), Berkeley (230,000 volumes) Columbia 
(196,238 volumes), Stanford (89,200 volumes), Chicago (119,196 volumes), Washington 
(110,000 volumes), Princeton (138,456 volumes), and Michigan (77,666 volumes). 

2 Summary annual figures can be found in the Ta-Ch’ing li-ch’ao shih-lu [Veritable records 
of the successive reigns of the Ch’ing dynasty] (Tokyo, 1937-38, 1220 vols.); Yen Chung-p’iag, 
ed., Chung-kuo chin-tai ching-chi-shih tung-chi tzu-liao hstian-chi [Selected statistical mate- 
rials on China’s modern economic history] (Peking, 1955), pp. 362-74, contains population 
data for each province for the- years 1786-1898 compiled from manuscript reports in the 
Palace archives in Peking. Yen’s volume includes statistical material relevant to each of the 
topics to be discussed below. A critical evaluation of these data is still wanting. 

3 Wang Shih-ta, “Chin-tai Chung-kuo jen-k’ou ti ku-chi” [Estimates of the population of 
China, a critical review], She-hui k’o-hstich tsa-chih, 1.3 (September 1930), 32-130; 1.4 (De- 
cember 1930), 34-105; 2.2 (June 1931), 51-105; and idem, “Tsui-chin shih-nien ti Chung-kuo 
jen-k’ou tung-chi” [Estimates of the population of China during the last ten years, a critical 
review], zbid., 2.2 (June 1931), 125-223. 

4 Ho Ping-ti, Studies on the Population of China, 1368-1953 (Cambridge, Mass., 1959); and 
Irene B. Taeuber, “Explorations of Some Official Statistics on Chinese in China,” ms. 
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engren.” An estimate of the effective mineral resources available in 
the three previous centuries can only be ferreted out from the thousands 
of local histories or gazetteers (ti-fang-chih) that are found at Harvard 
or the Library of Congress, among other places. 

Chinese Communist publications now show considerable interest in 
China’s pre-industrial technology.’ When all seven projected volumes 
have been published, it is unlikely that Joseph Needham’s Science and 
Civilization in China will be soon superseded as a guide to science and 
technology in premodern China.‘ George B. Cressey’s China’s Geo- 
graphic Foundations: A Survey of the Land and its People is probably 
the most useful introduction to its subject.* 


Il. Agriculture 


The chief difficulty to be faced in studying China’s agricultural his- 
tory is the absence of comprehensive and reliable data on output. In 
general, the lacuna is more absolute the farther back in time one goes. 
Perhaps painstaking research in the abundant local gazetteers, official 
documents, and private writings could produce a rough estimate of 
agricultural output for the nineteenth century and earlier; but it has 
not yet been done.® For the early Republic, some data—of questionable 
reliability, to be sure—may be found in the statistical tables published 
annually by the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce.’ Seventy- 
five pages of miscellaneous agricultural statistics are included in a 
1247-page statistical abstract published by the Kuomintang (KMT) 


5 Boris P. Torgasheff, The Mineral Industry of the Far East (Shanghai, 1930); H. F. Bain, 
Ores and Industry in the Far East (New York, 1927); and F. R. Tegengren, The Iron Ores and 
Iron Industry of China (Peking, 1924). 

6 E.g., by reprinting such works as the T’ien-kung k’ai-wu by Sung Ying-hsing, first published 
in 1637. The text and many plates are one of the most valuable sources we have for the 
technology of metallurgy, agriculture, spinning and weaving, etc. in the seventeenth century. 
There is an elaborate Japanese translation and study of this work: Yabuuchi Kiyoshi, ed., 
Tenko kaibutsu no kenkya [Studies on the T’ien-kung k’ai-wu| (Tokyo, 1953). An English 
translation is being prepared by Sun Zen E-tu and Sun Shou-ch’iian. 

7 The first two volumes (Cambridge University Press, 1954 and 1956) are entitled re- 
spectively Introductory Orientations and History of Scientific Thought; the third (1959), 
Mathematics and the Sciences of the Heavens and Earth. 

8 (New York, 1934). A revised version, with an up-dated bibliography, appeared in 1955 
under the title Land of the 500 Million. 

9See, however, Abe Takeo, “Beikoku jukyi no kenkyii: Yéseishi no isshd to shite mita” 
[A study of the supply and demand for staple grains in the reign of the emperor Yung-cheng, 
1723-1735], Toydshi kenkytt, 15.4 (March 1957), 484-577. 

10 E.g., Chung-hua min-kuo san-nien ti-san-tz’u nung-shang t’ung-chi piao [Statistical tables 
on agriculture and commerce, third issue, 1914] (Peking, 1916). The Harvard-Yenching 
Library also has copies of the fourth, sixth, and seventh issues. 
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Government in 1936,"' but it is doubtful that the KMT ever possessed 
complete and accurate data on output or any other aspect of Chinese 
agriculture. This is in part a result of the fact that the KMT central 
government did not control agricultural taxation, that being the pre- 
rogative of the local satrapies; in part because a large proportion of agri- 
cultural production continued to be consumed without participating 
in any market transactions; and finally because of the technical back- 
wardness of the statistical services. Within the limitations set by these 
shortcomings, probably the best agricultural statistics for the 1930's, 
including acreage and crop production, are those compiled by the Na- 
tional Agricultural Research Bureau of the Ministry of Industries and 
made available in its serial publication Nung-ch’ing pao-kao [Crop 
reports |."* 

Empirical studies of Chinese agriculture prior to the twentieth cen- 
tury—treating of such matters as land tenure, village structure, taxa- 
tion, marketing, etc.—have in general neglected the Ch’ing dynasty. 
The continuing debate about the “nature” and “periodization” of tra- 
ditional Chinese society has inspired a spate of publications by Japanese 
scholars, often with a Marxist (not necessarily Communist) frame- 
work, which discuss tenancy (the tien-hu system), “feudalism” (feng- 
chien), and the “Asiatic mode of production,” and which carry their 
theoretical formulations down to the modern period.”* But detailed 
research in Chinese and Japanese has tended to concentrate either on 
the ancient period or on the T’ang, Sung, and Yuan dynasties (618- 
1368).'* There are, however, a number of studies which deal with the 





11 Chung-hua min-kuo t’ung-chi t’i-yao [Statistical abstract of the Republic of China] 
(Shanghai, 1936). 

12 Some of these data are available in summary form in English in T. H. Shen, Agricultural 
Resources of China (Ithaca, 1951) 372-81. Chang Hsin-i, Chung-kuo nung-yeh kai-k’uang 
ku-chi [An estimate of China’s farms and crops] (Nanking, 1933), which relies heavily on 
official sources for the 1920’s, has been widely quoted, but his figures are open to criticism. 

13 Compare, for example, the contradictory conclusions of the following two articles: 
Miyazaki Ichisada, “Sddai igo no tochishoyi keitai’ [The demesne in China in the Sung 
period and after], Toydshi kenkyi, 12.2 (December 1952), 97-130; and Niida Noboru, 
“Chiigoku shakai no ‘hoken’ to fya#darizmu’’ [The “feng-chien” system in China and Western 
feudalism], Téyd bunka, 5 (April 1951), 1-39. See also K. A. Wittfogel, “Foundations and 
Stages in Chinese Economic History,” Zeitschrift ftir Sozialforschung, 4 (1935), 26-60. For 
additional references see Fairbank and Banno, 17-29. 

14 There is, for example, no work on the Ch’ing comparable to Sud6 Yoshiyuki, Chagoku 
tochiseidoshi kenkya [A study of the history of land systems in China] (Tokyo, 1954) which 
is primarily concerned with the Sung dynasty. Wan Kuo-ting, Chung-kuo tien-chih shih 
| History of land systems in China] (Nanking, 1933) ends at the Yuan dynasty. Note Henri 
Maspero, “Les regimes fonciers en Chine des origines aux temps modernes,” Melanges posthumes 
(Paris, 1950), III, 147-92; and Mabel Ping-hua Lee, The Economic History of China, with 
Special Reference to Agriculture (New York, 1921). See Sun and De Francis, items 30-41, 
105-23, for relevant articles in Chinese. 
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Manchu banner land system, or with Manchu-Chinese conflicts over 
land enclosures.”* Really serious research on the agrarian economy in 
the nineteenth century and earlier is perhaps the number one desid- 
eratum in the whole field of modern Chinese economic history. A 
recent collection of source materials from mainland China indicates 
the kinds of data (and their limitations) that can be gleaned from 
local gazetteers, official documents, and private writings.”® 

For the twentieth century, the studies of Fei Hsiao-t’ung, R. H. 
Tawney, Ch’en Han-seng, and others are informative on the social 
relations of the Chinese peasant.’ H. D. Fong (Fang Hsien-t’ing) has 
compiled a valuable guide to Chinese and English books and articles 
on tenure, taxation, credit, land utilization, etc.’® J. L. Buck’s Land 
Utilization in China, although its sampling techniques have been ques- 
tioned, remains the most important single factual source on China’s 
pre-Communist farm economy.”® 

Large quantities of raw data—arranged under tendentious headings, 
but nevertheless useful—have been assembled in two recent volumes 
from Peking covering respectively 1912-1927 and 1927-1937. Two 
other collections, dating from the 1930’s, summarize much of the avail- 
able data on China’s rural economy to be found in official surveys, 
scholarly research, and more ephemeral periodical articles.”* The series 


15E.g., Sudd Yoshiyuki, Shindai Manshit tochi seisaku no kenkyii, tokuni kichi seisaku o 
chiusin toshite [A study of Manchu land policy under the Ch’ing dynasty, with special atten- 
tion to the policy concerning banner lands] (Tokyo, 1944); and Ma Feng-ch’en, “‘Ch’ing-ch’u 
Man-Han she-hui ching-chi ch’ung-t’u-chih i-pan” [A general veiw of Manchu-Chinese social 
and economic conflicts in the early Ch’ing], Shih-huo, 4.6 (August 16, 1936), 262-69; 4.8 
(September 16, 1936), 349-56; 4.9 (October 1, 1936), 384-402. 

161i Wen-chih, comp., Chung-kuo chin-tai nung-yeh shih tzu-liao ti-t-chi, 1840-1911 
[Source materials on agriculture in modern China, first collection, 1840-1911] (Peking, 1957), 
with an extensive bibliography. See also George Jamieson, “Tenure of Land in China and the 
Condition of the Rural Population,” Journal of the China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
N\S., 23.2 (May 1889), 59-174. 

17 Fei Hsiao-t’ung, Peasant Life in China: A Field Study of Country Life in the Yangtze 
Valley (London, 1939); Fei and Chang Chih-i, Earthbound China: A Study of Rural Economy 
in Yunnan (Chicago, 1945); R. H. Tawney, Land and Labor in China (New York, 1942); 
Ch’en Han-seng, Landlord and Peasant in China: A Study of the Agrarian Crisis in South China 
(New York, 1936); idem, Industrial Capital and the Chinese Peasant (Shanghai, 1939). 

18 H, D. Fong, “Bibliography on the Land Problems of China,” Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly, 8.2 (July 1935), 325-85. 

19J. L. Buck, Land Utilization in China: A Study of 16,786 Farms in 168 Localities, and 
38,256 Farm Families in Twenty-two Provinces in China, 1929-1933 (3 vols., Chicago, 1937). 
See the bibliographical references at the end of each chapter of the first volume. 

20Chang Yu-i, comp., Chung-kuo chin-tai nung-yeh shih tzu-liao, ti-erh-chi, 1912-1927 
[Source materials on the modern agricultural history of China, second collection, 1912-1927] 
(Peking, 1957); and idem, . . . ti-san-chi, 1927-1937 [{. . . third collection, 1927-1937] (Pe- 
king, 1957). These continue the item cited in note 16, and also have extensive bibliographies. 

21 Chung-kuo nung-ts’un ching-chi tzu-liao [Materials on China’s rural economy] (Shanghai, 
1933), and Chung-kuo nung-ts’un ching-chi tzu-liao hsii-pien [Supplement to the previous 
item] (Shanghai, 1935); both edited by Feng Ho-fa. 
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of surveys of rural conditions in Chekiang, Kiangsu, Honan, Shensi, 
Kwangsi, Yunnan and Szechwan sponsored in 1933-1934 by the Rural 
Recovery Commission are of considerable value for the early 1930's.” 
While, as might be expected, there has been a great deal of writing in 
China about the contemporary relevance of the agrarian problem,” 
this subject has in general escaped historical treatment. 

Several decades of Japanese research efforts and field surveys in 
China, particularly under the sponsorship of the South Manchurian 
Railway Company, have produced a great body of data on land use, 
rural classes, tenancy, taxation, subsidiary farm industries, marketing, 
peasant life, etc. The outstanding work in this field is by Amano 
Motonosuke.”* Japanese scholars have published a number of articles 
treating these subjects in historical perspective. No large-scale synthetic 
work has appeared, but Amano is engaged in writing a monumental 
historical study of Chinese agriculture. 





Ill. Industry 


The history of Chinese handicraft industry has yet to be written. As 
part of an effort to show that China would have developed toward 
“capitalism” even without the changes brought by the encroachment 
of the West, Chinese Communist historians have recently published a 
large collection of source materials on handicrafts.”” Also of interest, 
in particular for the wide range of materials cited, is a collection of 
articles on “incipient capitalism” (tzu-pen chu-i meng-ya) which pur- 
ports to show the high level of development of handicraft manufac- 
turing in the late Ming and Ch’ing periods." Yen Chung-p’ing has 
written a good study of copper mining in the Ch’ing dynasty, and there 
are a number of other articles and books on the pottery industry, silk, 


22E.g., Che-chiang-sheng nung-ts'un tiao-ch’a [A rural survey of Chkiang province] 
(Shanghai, 1934). See Fairbank and Liu, 370-92, for other survey materials. 

23 See, e.g., Agrarian China, Selected Source Materials from Chinese Authors, compiled and 
translated by the research staff of the Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, with an intro- 
duction by R. H. Tawney (London, 1939). 

24 Amano Motonosuke, Shina négyd keizai ron [A treatise on the Chinese farm economy] 
(2 vols., Tokyo, 1940 and 1942); and idem, Chigoku nédgyd no shomondai [Problems of 
Chinese agriculture] (2 vols., Tokyo, 1952 and 1953). See Fairbank and Banno, 184-92, 
for additional references, especially to Japanese studies of the rural economy of North China. 

25 P’eng Tse-i, comp., Chung-kuo chin-tai shou-kung-yeh shih tzu-liao, 1840-1949 [Source 
materials on handicraft industry in modern China, 1840-1949] (4 vols., Peking, 1957). 

26 Chung-kuo tzu-pen chu-i meng-ya wen-t'i t’ao-lun chi [Collected papers on the incipiency 
of capitalism in China] (2 vols., Peking, 1957). For a summary and critical comments, see 
Albert Feuerwerker, “From ‘Feudalism’ to ‘Capitalism’ in Recent Historical Writing from 
Mainland China,” The Journal of Asian Studies, 18.1 (November 1958), 107-16. 
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cotton, etc.”* H. D. Fong’s studies on rural industries in the Kuomin- 
tang period should be consulted.” 

Material on this subject (and on practically every conceivable eco- 
nomic topic) can be found in the series of volumes resulting from the 
field surveys conducted under the direction of Negishi Tadashi by the 
Japanese center for Chinese studies in Shanghai, the Toa Dobun 
Shoin.” There are also a number of Japanese articles on specific handi- 
craft industries.” 

The Western literature on tea production is extensive (note espe- 
cially the first-hand accounts of Robert Fortune) ; ** and in general an 
exhaustive search in the voluminous travelers’ accounts of the nine- 
teenth century should yield considerable data on many aspects of 
China’s premodern economy. The Decennial Reports and other pub- 
lications of the Imperial Maritime Customs are also useful sources.** 

The development of modern industry in China may be approached 
through two survey volumes by Kung Chiin and Tezuka Masao.** 
I have studied the kuan-tu shang-pan (official supervision and mer- 
chant management) pattern which characterized early industrializa- 
tion efforts.** There are also, among others, two useful histories of the 
cotton textile industry, a study of the Kaiping coal mines, and a num- 


27 Yen Chung-p’ing, Ch’ing-tai Yiin-nan t’ung-cheng k’ao [A study of the copper industry 
in Yunnan during the Ch’ing dynasty] (Peking, 1957); and, e.g., Ch’tian Han-sheng, “Ya-p’ien 
chan-cheng ch’ien Chiang-su ti mien-fang-chih yeh” [The cotton industry in Kiangsu before the 
Opium War], Ch’ing-hua hstieh-pao, New Series, 1.3 (September 1958), 25-51. 

28E.g., H. D. Fong, The Tientsin Carpet Industry (Tientsin, 1929), Rural Industries in 
China (Tientsin, 1933), and “Rural Weaving and the Merchant-Employers in a North China 
District,” Nankai Social and Economic Quarterly, 8.1 (April 1935), 73-120; 8.2 (July 1935), 
274-308. 

29 Téa Dédbunkai, Shina keizai zensho [China economic series] (12 vols., Osaka and Tokyo, 
1907-08). For additional Japanese gazetteer-type publications, see Fairbank and Banno, 175-79. 

30 E.g., Miyazaki Ichisada, “Min-shin jidai no So-shi to keikdgy6 no hattatsu” [The develop- 
ment of light industries in Soochow under the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties], Tohdgaku, 2 
(August 1951), 64-73; Satoi Hikoshichir6, “Shindai kégy6d shihon ni tsuite” [Mining capital 
under the Ch’ing dynasty], Toydshi kenkyi#, 11.1 (September 1950), 32-50; Nishijima Sadao, 
“Shina shoki mengyo no seiritsu to sono k6z6” [Inland trade of cotton cloth in China at its 
beginning stage], Téyd Gakuhd, 31.2 (October 1947), 262-88; Hatano Yoshihiro, “Chigoku 
yushutsucha no seisan k6zo” [Manufacturing structure of Chinese tea for export], Nagoya 
daigaku bungakubu kenkyu ronshi, Il, Shikagu, 1 (1952), 183-210. 

31 Robert Fortune, Two Visits to the Tea Countries of China (2 vols., London, 1853) is a 
combined edition, slightly abridged, of his Three Years’ Wanderings in the Northern Provinces 
of China (1847) and Journey to the Tea Countries (1852). 

32 See Inspectorate General of Customs, Silk (Shanghai, 1881), and Tea, 1888 (Shanghai, 
1889). 

33 Kung Chiin, Chung-kuo hsin-kung-yeh fa-chan-shih ta-kang [Outline history of the 
development of modern industry in China] (Shanghai, 1933); Tezuka Masao, Shina jukogyd 
hattatsushi [History of the development of modern Chinese heavy industry] (Tokyo, 1944). 

34 Albert Feuerwerker, China’s Early Industrialization: Sheng Hsuan-huai (1844-1916) and 
Mandarin Enterprise (Cambridge, Mass., 1958). 
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ber of articles in Chinese (note especially those by Ch’iian Han-sheng) 
on several aspects of industrialization.** But none of these (and similar) 
works separately, nor all of them taken together, provide a wholly satis- 
factory factual or analytical treatment of the history of modern industry 
in China. Of course, China was not industrialized, and that is part of 
the reason for the seemingly fragmentary nature of the published 
studies on this subject. But even within the limits of such industrializa- 
tion as did take place, the chief problem is the paucity of the kinds of 
data that are most needed. Few detailed and reliable statistics are avail- 
able on the composition of modern industry in China, or on output, 
prices, sales, amount and sources of capitalization, production func- 
tions, etc.; nor do we have much qualitative information about the 
entrepreneurs, managers, and investors. The records of the firms them- 
selves have generally not been accessible,*° while the statistical output 
of the government has not been distinguished by high quality. 

For the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the papers of the 
officials who sponsored many of the early industrial efforts are among 
the most important sources.** Another example of the large-scale pub- 
lication of source materials on modern history now underway on the 





35 Yen Chung-p’ing, Chung-kuo mien-fang-chih shih kao [History of the cotton textile 
industry in China] (Peking, 1955); Fang Hsien-t’ing, Chung-kuo chih mien-fang-chih yeh 
[The Chinese cotton textile industry] (Shanghai, 1934); Ellsworth Carlson, The Kaiping Mines, 
1877-1912 (Cambridge, Mass., 1957); Ch’iian Han-sheng, ‘“‘Ch’ing-mo Han-yang tieh-ch’ang” 
{The Hanyang Steel and Iron Works, 1890-1908], She-hui k’o-hstieh lun-ts’ung, 1 (April 
1950), 1-33; idem, “Chia-wu chan-cheng i-ch’ien ti Chung-kuo kung-yeh-hua yiin-tung” [The 
industrialization movement in China before the Sino-Japanese War of 1894-1895], The Bulletin 
of the Institute of History and Philology, Academia Sinica, 24 (June 1954), 57-79; idem, 
“Shang-hai tsai chin-tai Chung-kuo kung-yeh-hua ti ti-wei” [The role of Shanghai in the 
industrialization of modern China], ibid., 29B (November 1958), 461-97. See also D. K. Lieu 
(Liu Ta-chiin), The Growth and Industrialization of Shanghai (Shanghai, 1936). 

36 A number of company histories, based on their archives, are, however, now being published 
in the People’s Republic of China: e.g., Nan-yang hsiung-ti yen-ts'ao kung-ssu shih-liao [His- 
torical materials concerning the Nan-yang Tobacco Co.] (Shanghai, 1958). A partial exception 
for an earlier period is the famous Ta-sheng Cotton Mill (and Chang Chien’s [1853-1926] 
other industrial projects) for which several volumes of documents and regulations have been 
published: T’ung-chou hsing-pan shih-yeh chih li-shih [History of the establishment of indus- 
tries at Tungchow] (2 vols., Shanghai, 1910); and T’ung-chou hsing-pan shih-yeh chang-cheng 
[Regulations and documents] ( 4 vols., Shanghai, 1905). These are available at Columbia 
University. Samuel Chu of Bucknell University has recently completed a study of Chang Chien’s 
entrepreneurial activities. See also my study of Sheng Hsuan-huai (note 34 above). A number 
of other items are listed in Fairbank and Liu, 295-302. The Jardine Matheson archives and 
the records of other foreign firms in China are mentioned below. 

37 See especially Li Wen-chung-kung ch’tian-chi [The complete works of Li Hung-chang] 
(100 vols., Nanking, 1905); Chang Wen-hsiang-kung ch’tian-chi [The complete works of Chang 
Chih-tung] (120 vols., Peking, 1928); Ys-chai ts’un-kao [Collected works of Sheng Hsuan- 
huai] (51 vols., Shanghai, 1939); and Chang Chi-tzu chiu-lu [Collected works of Chang Chien] 
(30 vols., Shanghai, 1931). 
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mainland is a four volume collection on modern industry.** Again the 
arrangement is tendentious, but the data are in many cases difficult 
to obtain elsewhere. Yang Ta-chin’s 2000-page gazetteer of modern 
Chinese industry, although the sources of his data are not indicated, is 
another valuable compilation.* 

Some official statistics are available for the early twentieth century, 
but they give little more information than the names of registered 
firms, their promoters, and their nominal capitalization.*® For the 
1930's the official statistical journal of the Bureau of Statistics, Ministry 
of Industries, is more inclusive.** Four other official publications are 
useful for the study of the Kuomintang government’s activities in the 
fields of industry and commerce.” 


IV. Labor 


As might be expected, quite a number of recent publications from 
mainland China bear on the history of the labor movement.” There 
are three useful, non-Communist surveys, one each in English, French, 
and Chinese.** 

Labor statistics in China generally are suspect, including the data 
on the labor force (except for certain specific industries), wages, work- 
ing conditions, and living standards. This is a result both of the fact 
that no central agency collected statistics on iabor, and of the large 
role of foreign-owned firms in modern industry which made the 
problem of gathering statistics more difficult. There are a number of 
individual estimates—all subject to wide margins of error—in English 


38 Sun Yii-t’ang, comp., Chung-kuo chin-tai kung-yeh shih tzu-liao, ti t-chi, 1840-1895 
nien [Source materials on the history of modern industry in China, first collection, 1840-1895] 
(2 vols., Peking, 1957); and Wang Ching-yii, comp.,... t&-erh-chi, 1895-1911 nien 
[. . . second collection, 1895-1911] (2 vols., Peking, 1957). 

39 Yang Ta-chin, Hsien-tai Chung-kuo shih-yeh chih {Modern Chinese industry] (2 vols., 
2nd ed., Changsha, 1938). 

40 Nung-kung-shang-pu t’ung-chi piao [Statistical tables of the Ministry of Agriculture, In- 
dustry and Commerce] (first issue, Peking, 1909; second issue, Peking, 1910). 

41 Shih-yeh t’ung-chi [Industrial statistics] (Nanking, bimonthly, 1933-). 

42 Kung-shang kung-pao [Gazette of the Ministry of Industry, Commerce and Labor] (Nan- 
king, monthly, 1928—-); Kung-shang pan-ytieh-k’an [Semi-monthly economic journal] (Shang- 
hai, 1929-); Shih-yeh kung-pao {Ministry of Industries gazette] (Nanking, weekly, 1931-); 
and Shih-yeh-pu ytieh-k’an [Monthly bulletin of the Ministry of Industry] (Nanking, 1936-37). 

43 E.g., the collections cited in note 38 above include such scattered materials as are available 
on the workers in Chinese industry prior to 1914. 

44 Nym Wales, The Chinese Labor Movement (New York, 1945); Wu Monpeng, L’évolution 
des corporations ouvrieres et commerciales dans la Chine contemporaine (Paris, 1930); and 
Ch’en Ta, Chung-kuo lao-kung wen-t’i [Labor Problems in China] (Shanghai, 1929). See 
Paauw and Fairbank, 21-31, for additional Western language references. 
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published in the Monthly Labor Review, the International Labor Re- 
view, and the Chinese Economic Journal.*” The Kuomintang Ministry 
of Industry and Commerce compiled a number of official statistical 
series.*® On all aspects of the labor movement in the 1930’s the several 
issues of the Chung-kuo lao-tung nien-chien [Chinese labor yearbook | 
are a major source. Note also the monthly publication of the Depart- 
ment of Labor, Ministry of Industry.*7 





V. Communications 


Among the general accounts, that by Chang Hsin-ch’eng is the most 
detailed.** There are useful surveys of railroads, shipping, the postal 
service, telegraphs, and aviation.” For the nineteenth century and 
earlier, several studies of native shipping, water transport, and the 
official post routes have been published in Japanese.” 

In general, next to public finance and government economic adminis- 
tration (to be discussed below), the materials available for the study 
of the history of communications in modern China are probably more 
voluminous and of higher quality than for any other aspect of the 
economy. The most important single source is the huge documentary 
history compiled by the Ministries of Communications and Railroads.”* 
A large part of the first installment of the Ch’ing diplomatic archives 


45 See Fairbank and Paauw, 21-31. 

46 E.g., Ch’tian-kuo kung-jen sheng-huo chi kung-yeh sheng-ch’an tiao-ch’a t’ung-chi 
[Country-wide investigations and statistics on workers’ living conditions and industrial produc- 
tion] (5 vols., Nanking, 1930). 

47 Lao-kung ytieh-k’an [Labor monthly] (Nanking, 1932-). 

48 Chang Hsin-ch’eng, Chung-kuo hsien-tai chiao-t’'ung shih [A history of modern com- 
munications in China] (Shanghai; 1931). 

49P. H. Kent, Railway Enterprise in China (London, 1907); Chang Kia-ngau, China’s 
Struggle for Railway Autonomy (New York, 1943); Tseng K’un-hua, Chung-kuo fieh-lu shih 
[History of Chinese railways] (Peking, 1924); Japan, Ministry of Railways, Shina no tetsudé 
[The railways of China] (rev. ed., Tokyo, 1923); Wang Kuang, Chung-kuo hang-yeh lun 
[The Chinese shipping business] (Nanking, 1934); and Hsieh Pin, Chung-kuo yu-tien hang- 
k’ung shih [A history of the post, telegraph and aviation in China] (Shanghai, 1928). 

50 See Fairbank and Banno, 205-207. K. C. Liu of the Center for East Asian Studies, 
Harvard, has completed a monograph on Chinese and foreign steamship enterprise which should 
be published shortly. See his article “Steamship Enterprise in Nineteenth-Century China,” The 
Journal of Asian Studies, 18.4 (August 1959), 435-55. A study of the Ch’ing postal system 
by Miss Cheng Ying-huan has been submitted as a Radcliffe Ph.D. dissertation (1959). See 
also Pai Shou-i, Chung-kuo chiao-t’ung shih [A history of communications in China] (Shanghai, 
1937). 

51 Chiao-t’ung shih [History of communications] (37 vols., Nanking, 1930 ff.); available 
in Columbia University Library. The contents of this collection are as follows: post office (4 
vols.); aviation (1 vol.); shipping (6 vols.); railroads and motor roads (18 vols.); telegraph, 
telephone, and radio (3 vols.); general administration (5 vols.). 
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now being published by the Institute of Modern History, Academia 
Sinica, Taiwan, is concerned with shipping, telegraphs, and railroads.” 
For railroads in particular there is an immense amount of documentary 
and statistical material available in the numerous official and company 
reports.”* 


VI. Domestic Commerce, Money, and Banking 


Needless to say, quantitative data on domestic commerce before the 
most recent period are not to be found.* The extensive Japanese gaz- 
etteer-type compilations, which have already been referred to, contain 
much information on commerce at the beginning of this century.” 
Other sources include the commercial reports of British consuls in 
China,”® and the Decennial Reports, Reports on Trade, and Returns 
of Trade published by the Chinese Imperial Maritime Customs. For- 
eign language newspapers published since the nineteenth century in 
the treaty ports, especially the North-China Herald (Shanghai) and 
the China Mail (Canton), often include valuable material on this and 
other economic topics. 

The outstanding modern work on commercial interchange in the 
traditional Chinese economy is by Késaka Torizé.°" The ya-hang 
(broker) system has been studied by Uchida Naosaku among others.”® 
There are studies in Chinese on pawnshops, the exchange market, and 
the compradore, but the best work on the compradore system is by 
Negishi Tadashi”? On Chinese guilds, see the work of Morse and 


52 Hai-fang-tang [Maritime defense files] (9 vols., Taipei, 1958). 

53 See Fairbank and Liu, 269-81. Additional “railroad reports, not listed by Fairbank 
and Liu, are found in the Harvard-Yenching library. 

54 See, however, the items cited in notes 10, 11, 40, 41, and 42. On overseas Chinese and 
their commercial activities, original materials are available, e.g., in Leiden, the Netherlands. 

55 See note 29. 

56 Great Britain, Foreign Office, Consular Trade Reports: Commercial Reports from Consuls 
(London, 1862-85), Diplomatic and Consular Reports on Trade (London, 1886-1915). 

57 Kosaka Toriz6, Chigoku koeki kiké no kenkya [A study of commercial mechanisms in 
China] (Waseda University, 1949). See also Wang Hsiao-t’ung, Chung-kuo shang-yeh shih 
[History of commerce in China] (Shanghai, 1936), a general survey. 

58 Uchida Naosaku, “Chigoku ni okeru shégy6 chitsujo no kiso gaké seido no saikentd” 
[Basis of the commercial order in China, a re-examination of the ya-hang system], Hitotsubashi 
ronso, 22.2 (August 1949), 362-86. 

59 Yang Chao-yii, Chung-kuo tien-tang yeh [The pawnshop business in China] (Shanghai, 
1932); Mi Kung-kan, Tien-tang lun [On the pawnshop] (Shanghai, 1936); Yang Yin-p’u, 
Chung-kuo chiao-i-so lun [On Chinese exchanges] (Shanghai, 1930); Sha Wei-k’ai, Chung- 
kuo ti mai-pan chih [The compradore in China] (Shanghai, 1927); Negishi Tadashi, Ba‘ben 
seido no kenkya [A study of the compradore system] (Tokyo, 1948). 
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Burgess, but especially that of Niida Noboru and Negishi Ta- 
dashi. 

The literature on money in China is enormous, much of it however 
of more interest to the numismatist than to the historian. For the 
nineteenth century, an unpublished study by Frank H. H. King is an 
analytic and descriptive account of the monetary system that probably 
supersedes much of the previous work on this subject.” The best study 
of the silver tael system is by Miyashita Tadao. In the numerous bank- 
ing periodicals noted below there is much information on the currency 
and exchange situation in the Kuomintang period. The range of 
Chinese opinion on monetary matters from the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury until 1932 is reflected in a collection of some 375 articles compiled 
by Ch’en Tu.™ 

The Shansi banking firms that formed a financial network over 
most of China throughout the nineteenth century have been studied 
by Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien and Wei Chii-hsien, while other traditional deposit 
and credit institutions are described in Yang Lien-sheng’s history of 
money and credit in China.” On the development of modern bank- 
ing, see the works of Miyashita, Tokunaga, and Tamagna.® 

Banking periodicals and yearbooks contain some of the most valu- 
able source materials we have for the economic history of modern 
China. In English, note the Central Bank of China Bulletin (1935- 
1940). The oldest and probably the most important Chinese publi- 





60H. B. Morse, The Gilds of China (London, 1909); J. S. Burgess, The Guilds of Peking 
(New York, 1928); Niida Noboru, Chigoku no shakai to girudo [The society and gilds of 
China] (Tokyo, 1951); idem, “The Industrial and Commercial Guilds of Peking,” Folklore 
Studies, 9 (1950), 179-206; Negishi Tadashi, Chigoku no girudo [The gilds of China] 
(Tokyo, 1953); idem, Shina girudo no kenkya [A study of Chinese gilds] (Tokyo, 1932). 

61 The latest and probably the most detailed history of Chinese money is P’eng Hsin-wei, 
Chung-kuo huo-pi shih [History of Chinese money] (2nd. ed., Shanghai, 1958). See also L. S. 
Yang, Money and Credit in China: A Short History (Cambridge, Mass., 1952); and Eduard 
Kahn, The Currencies of China (Shanghai, 1927). 

62 Frank H. H. King, “China’s Monetary System, 1845-1895: Its Role in Economic De- 
velopment,” ms. Ph.D. thesis, Oxford University, 1959. 

63 Miyashita Tadao, Chaigoku heisei no tokushu kenkyui, kindai Chigoku ginryé seido no 
kenkya [A special study of the Chinese currency system: the silver tael system in modern 
China] (Tokyo, 1952). 

64 Ch’en Tu, comp., Chung-kuo chin-tai pi-chih wen-t’i hui-pten [Collected essays on the 
problem of the modern Chinese monetary system] (3 vols., 1932). 

65 Ch’en Ch’i-t’ien, Shan-hsi p’iao-chuang k’ao-liieh [A brief historical study of the Shansi 
banks] (Shanghai, 1937); Wei Chii-hsien, Shan-hsi p’iao-hao shih [A history of the Shansi 
banks] (Chungking, 1944); for Yang, see note 61. 

66 Miyashita Tadao, Shina ginko seido ron [A treatise on the Chinese banking system] (Tokyo, 
1941); Tokunaga Kiyoyuki, Shina chid ginké ron [Central banking in China] (Tokyo, 1942); 
Frank Tamagna, Banking and Finance in China (New York, 1942), the best survey in a Western 
language. 
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cation is the Yin-hang chou-pao [The banker’s weekly] (Shanghai, 
1917-)." 

The magazine of the association of Shanghai native banks or money- 
shops is a useful source for the study of the modern development of 
old-style Chinese banking.** A wealth of materials on many aspects 
of the Chinese economy are also to be found in the journals of the 
Bank of China and the Central Bank of China.” The successive issues 
of the Ch’tian-kuo yin-hang nien-chien [National banking yearbook | 
compiled by the Research Department of the Bank of China are in- 
valuable sources on banking. The archives of the Hong Kong and 
Shanghai Banking Corporation—if they are ever opened to scholars— 
would be a major source for foreign banking in China, and for many 
other sectors of the Chinese economy as well. 


VII. Government Finance and Economic Administration 


The volume of documentary materials published (and unpublished) 
during the Ch’ing dynasty is awe-inspiring. Much of it is relevant to 
the study of economic history, provided that the nature and limitations 
of these collections are understood. They are the products of a complex 
and centralized bureaucracy; and the data on the economy that they 
contain represent, for the most part, what has been filtered upward to 
the center from the various lower bureaucratic strata. Given the fact 
that the traditional Chinese economy was not a “national economy” 
in the modern sense, and given the narrow limits which Confucian 
political ideology set on the economic activities of the state, it is un- 
derstandable that these data are primarily concerned with the tax- 
gathering activities of the bureaucracy, and are silent on many other 
matters of importance for economic history. This should be clear from 
some of my earlier comments on the kinds of official sources available 
for certain topics. A corollary of the fiscal emphasis of the Ch’ing 
documents is the degree to which the comprehensiveness and reliability 
of the quantitative data which they contain may be influenced by politi- 


67 The thirtieth anniversary volume of this publication is a monumental history of the Chi- 
nese economy in the Republican era, containing essays on a wide variety of subjects, statistics, 
and laws and regulations: Chu Ssu-huang, ed., Min-kuo ching-chi shih [Economic history of 
the Republic] (Shanghai, 1948). 

68 Ch’ien-yeh ytich-pao [The native bankers’ monthly] (Shanghai, 1921-). 

69 Chung-hang ytieh-k’an [Bank of China monthly review] (Shanghai, 1930-); Chung-yang 
yin-hang yiieh-pao [Central Bank monthly] (Shanghai and Chungking, 1932-). See Fairbank 
and Liu, 259-68, for additional references. 
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cal struggles over the incidence and expenditure of taxation. They are 
nevertheless a magnificent source for institutional studies of govern- 
ment economic administration.” 

It should be pointed out that despite the weight of published ma- 
terials, millions of documents in the Bureau of Ming and Ch’ing 
Archives in Peking have neither been published nor extensively studied. 
There are very few manuscript sources outside of China.’* Among the 
published official collections, the Ta-Ch’ing hui-tien [Institutes of the 
Ch’ing dynasty] and the Ta-Ch’ing hui-tien shih-li [Cases and ex- 
amples |—many editions, the latest in 1899—are of primary importance. 
Recently published in Peking is a volume which brings together the 
material relevant to economic history contained in the Ch’ing shih-lu, 
the primary chronicle of the Ch’ing court.” Other published official 
collections concern the salt monopoly, tribute grain shipments, land 
tax quotas, the regulations of the Ministry of Finance, and the like. 
For the late Ch’ing period the reports of the Financial Reorganization 
Bureaus set up in each of the provinces in 1909 provide invaluable 
data on provincial finance.” 

Among the private collections—but including many official docu- 
ments as well as excerpts from private writings—the Huang-ch’ao 
cheng-tien lei-tsuan | Administrative encylopedia| (comp. by Hsi Yi-fu, 
506 chiian, 1903) is particularly valuable for the wide range of materials 


it contains on government economic administration during the 
Ch’ing.”* 





70 For the major Ch’ing documentary collections, see John K. Fairbank, Ch’ing Documents: 
An Introductory Syllabus (rev. ed., Cambridge, Mass., 1960). 

71 The Harvard-Yenching Library does have a number of eighteenth and nineteenth-century 
local documents on the land system, taxation, and likin, as well as examples of the records of 
old-style business shops (pawnshops, money-exchange shops). I understand that similar items 
may be found in Japan, particularly at the Téyd Bunka Kenkyijo. 

72 Nankai University, Department of History, ed., Ch’ing shih-lu ching-chi tzu-liao chi-yao 
[Economic materials in the Ch’ing shih-lu] (Peking, 1959). 

73 The salt monopoly documents include, e.g., the many editions of provincial salt gazetteers 
(Yen-fa-chih). Ch’ung-ting Chiang-su-sheng hat-ytin ch’tian-an, hsin-pien [Complete records 
of the sea transport of Kiangsu tribute rice] (revised version, new edition, ca. 1881) is an ex- 
ample of the available tribute grain documents. For the land tax see the various Fu-i ch’tian-shu 
[Provincial tax guides]. The Ministry of Finance regulations (Hu-pu tse-li) appeared in at 
least 15 editions between 1776 and 1874. The late Ch’ing provincial financial reports are en- 
titled Ts’ai-cheng shuo-ming-shu [Descriptions of financial administration] (many volumes, 
Peking, 1911, reprinted 1915); see also Liu Yu-yiin, Kuang-hsii k’uat-chi piao [Fiscal tables 
of the Kuang-hsii period] (4 vols., 1901). 

74 See also Liu Chin-tsao, comp., Ch’ing-ch’ao hsti wen-hsien t’ung-k’ao [Continuation of 
the encyclopedia of historical records of the Ch’ing dynasty] (4 vols., Shanghai, 1936; author’s 
post-face dated 1921); the collections of official papers cited in note 37; and Wang’ Ch’ing-yun, 
Shih-ch’ti yti-chi (ca. 1850, various editions). 
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While no definitive study of this subject has yet been made, perhaps 
because the volume of the sources verges on the unmanageable, articles 
by C. J. Stanley, P’eng Yi-hsin, Katd Shigeshi, Matsui Yoshio, Kita- 
mura Hirotada, and Lo Yi-tung, among others, are informative in- 
troductions.” Saeki Tomi has published a comprehensive study of the 
salt administration, and Lo Yii-tung’s monograph on /ikin (internal 
transit tax) is one of the finest pieces of research that has yet appeared 
on Ch’ing economic history."® On the Imperial Maritime Customs the 
works of Stanley F. Wright are outstanding.” There are a number 
of published theses on public finance and taxation that were written 
at Columbia University many years ago, and some similar French 
theses. All of these are rather poor. 

The end of the imperial regime in 1911-1912 was at the same time 
the end of the vast documentary collections that it fostered. While 
materials on government economic administration for the republican 
era are extensive, they are scattered in many often ephemeral publi- 
cations and are not so conveniently at hand as the Ch’ing sources. The 
best introduction to public finance in this period is the monumental 
history by Chia Shih-i, long an official of the Ministry of Finance, 
based largely on his own collection of Ministry documents.”* The 
official monthly gazettes of the Peking and then the Nanking Gov- 
ernment Ministry of Finance are important sources.” Also of use are 


75 C, J. Stanley, “Chinese Finance from 1852 to 1908,” Papers on China, 3 (1949), 1-233 
P’eng Yii-hsin, “Ch’ing-mo chung-yang yii ko-sheng ts’ai-cheng kuan-hsi” [Financial relations 
between central and local government in the Ch’ing dynasty], She-hui k’o-hsueh tsa-chih, 9.1 
(June 1947), 83-110; Kato Shigeshi, “Shinchd kéki no zaisei ni tsuite” [On the fiscal admin- 
istration of the late Ch’ing period], Rekishi kydiku, 14.2 (May 1939), 129-41; Matsui Yoshio, 
“Shinchd keihi no kenkya” [A study of the expenditures of the Ch’ing dynasty], Mantetsu 
chésa geppo, 14.11 (November 1934), 1-39, 14.12 (December 1934), 29-61, 15.1 (January 
1935), 41-82; Kitamura Hirotada, “Shindai ni okeru sozei kaikaku (chitei heichd)” [Reform 
of taxation under the Ch’ing dynasty (combining the land- and poll-tax)], Shakat keizai shigaku, 
15.3-4 (October 1949), 1-38; Lo Yii-tung, “Kuang-hsii-ch’ao pu-chiu ts’ai-cheng chih fang- 
ts’e” [Governmental policies of meeting the financial crisis, 1875-1908], Chung-kuo chin-tai 
ching-chi-shih yen-chiu chi-k’an, 1.2 (May 1933), 189-270. 

76 Saeki Tomi, Shindai ensei no kenkyu [The salt administration under the Ch’ing dynasty] 
(Kyoto, 1956); Lo Yi-tung, Chung-kuo li-chin shih [History of likin in China] (2 vols., 
Shanghai, 1936). See also Edwin George Beal, Jr., The Origin of Likin, 1853-1864 (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1958). 

77 Stanley F. Wright, Hart and the Chinese Customs (Belfast, 1950), and China’s Struggle 
for Tariff Autonomy, 1843-1938 (Shanghai, 1938). 

78 Chia Shih-i, Min-kuo ts’ai-cheng shih [A history of public finance under the Republic] 
(2 vols., Shanghai, 1917), and Min-kuo hsti ts’ai-cheng shih [Supplement] (7 vols., Shanghai, 
1932-34); the nine volumes cover the period 1912-32. 

79 Ts'ai-cheng ytieh-k’an [Finance monthly] (Peking, 1913-); Ts’ai-cheng kung-pao [Fi- 
nance gazette] (Nanking, 1927—). See Fairbank and Liu, 321-58, for additional Chinese 
references. 
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the two issues (1933 and 1945) of the Ts’ai-cheng nien-chien [Public 
finance yearbook |, a publication of the Ministry of Finance. 

There are available in English the Annual Reports of the Ministry 
of Finance for the years 1928-1934, the only genuine reports on Chinese 
national finance ever issued.*° These and two summaries of financial 
developments by Chen Ping-tsang, secretary to the Minister of Finance, 
are basic sources for the Kuomintang period prior to the Sino- 
Japanese War.** 

This might perhaps be the place to note the materials that are availa- 
ble on price movements and national income estimates in the republi- 
can period. Three recently published volumes bring together such data 
as have been collected on prices. The most important puts under one 
cover and continues down to 1952 the valuable indices compiled by 
the Nankai Institute of Economics. The other two deal respectively 
with inflation in China from 1935 to 1949, and with prices in Shanghai, 
1921-1957."° Only two important estimates of national income in the 
1930's have been published, by Wu Pao-san and Liu Ta-chung.* 





VUI. Foreign Trade and Investment 


The chief source on China’s foreign trade is the very extensive body 
of Maritime Customs reports, much of which is bilingual or in Eng- 


80 Ministry of Finance, National Government, Republic of China, Annual Reports for the 
17th, 18th, 19th, 20th, 21st, 22nd, and 23rd Fiscal Years (Nanking, 1930-36). 

81 Chen Ping-tsang, “Public Finance,” Chinese Yearbook 1935-1936 (Shanghai, 1935), 1163- 
1422; Recent Financial Developments in China (Nanking, 1937). Paauw and Fairbank, 
37-44, give additional Western-language references. See also Douglas S. Paauw, ‘Chinese Na- 
tional Expenditure during the Nanking Period,” Far Eastern Quarterly, 12.1 (November 1952), 
3-26, and “The Kuomintang and Economic Stagnation, 1928-1937,” The Journal of Asian 
Studies, 16.2 (February 1957), 213-20. 

82 1913 nien-1952 nien Nan-k’ai chih-su tzu-liao hui-pien [Nankai index numbers, 1913- 
1952] (Peking, 1958). Note the following English-language publications of the Nankai In- 
stitute: Nankai Weekly Statistical Service (1928-33); Monthly Bulletin on Economic China 
(1934); Nankai Soctal and Economic Quarterly (1935—-); and Nankai Index Numbers (annual). 

83 Wu Kang, ed., Chiu Chung-kuo t’ung-huo p’eng-chang shih-liao [Historical materials on 
inflation in old China] (Shanghai, 1958); Shang-hai chieh-fang ch’ien-hou wu-chia tzu-liao 
hui-pien (1921 nien-1957 nien) [Materials on prices in Shanghai before and after liberation, 
1921-1957). See also Chiang Kia-ngau, The Inflationary Spiral: The Experience of China, 
1939-1950 (New York, 1958). 

84. Wu Pao-san, Chung-kuo kuo-min so-te i-chiu-san-san nien [China’s national income 
1933] (2 vols., Shanghai, 1947); Liu Ta-chung, China’s National Income, 1931-1936: An Ex- 
ploratory Study (Washington, 1956). See Journal of Political Economy, 54.6 (December 1946), 
547-54, for an English summary of Wu’s results. Alexander Eckstein has completed a study 
of Communist China’s National Product in 1952 (in process of publication); Liu Ta-chung has 
prepared a national income study of 1933 and 1950-57 for the RAND Corporation; and see 
W. W. Hollister, China’s Gross National Product and Social Accounts, 1950-1957 (Glencoe, 
Illinois, 1958). 
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lish. The principal series are: Reports of Trade at the Ports of China 
(Shanghai, 1864-1881), which in 1882 was merged with Returns of 
Trade at the Ports of China (Shanghai, 1867-1881) to form Reports and 
Returns of Trade (Shanghai, 1882-1919); Quarterly Returns of Trade 
(Shanghai, 1914-); The Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai, 1920-38) ; 
Decennial Reports (for 1882-1891, 1892-1901, 1902-1911, 1912-1921, 
1922-1931); The Trade of China (annual); Analysis of Imports 
(annual) ; and Analysis of Exports (annual).” 

Some Customs figures, however, have been challenged by various 
authorities on the grounds of reliability and inclusiveness. Among 
the many studies based on these data, see in particular those of Li 
Choh-ming, C. F. Remer, Yang Tuan-liu, Franklin L. Ho, and Cheng 
Yu-kwei.*® 

For foreign trade in the nineteenth century and earlier, Morse’s 
Chronicles and other works, Fairbank and Teng on the tributary 
system, Chang T’ien-tse’s study of Sino-Portuguese trade, the studies 
of Pritchard and Greenburg on Anglo-Chinese trade, and Fairbank 
on the “opening” of China are the best introductions.*’ The archives 
of Jardine Matheson and Company, one of the leading British trading 
firms in China, now on deposit at Cambridge University, and the 
papers of the American firms of Russell and Company (The Forbes 
Papers) and Heard and Company, now in the Baker Library of the 
Harvard Business School, are invaluable and relatively unstudied 
sources for nineteenth-century commercial history. 

Remer’s Foreign Investments in China (New York, 1933) is proba- 
bly the most thorough study that has been made of this topic. It must 
now, however, be supplemented by several Japanese volumes that are 


85 Where dates are given in the above list, they refer to the holdings of the various Harvard 
libraries, which do not necessarily include the earliest or latest issues of these publications. 

861i Choh-ming, “China’s International Trade Statistics,” Nankai Social and Economic 
Quarterly, 10 (1937), 1-31; C. F. Remer, The Foreign Trade of China (Shanghai, 1926); 
Yang Tuan-liu and Hou Hou-p’ei, Liu-shih-wu-nien-lai Chung-kuo kuo-chi mao-i t’ung-chi, 
1864-1928 [China’s international trade statistics for the last sixty-five years, 1864-1928] (Shang- 
hai, 1931); Franklin L. Ho, An Index of the Physical Volume of Foreign Trade in China, 
1868-1927 (Tientsin, 1929); Cheng Yu-kwei, Foreign Trade and Industrial Development of 
China (Washington, 1956). See Fairbank and Liu, 358-65, for additional Chinese sources. 

87H. B. Morse, The Chronicles of the East India Company Trading to China, 1635-1834 
(5 vols., London, 1926 and 1929); idem, The Trade and Administration of the Chinese Em- 
pire (London, 1908); John K. Fairbank and S. Y. Teng, “On the Ch’ing Tributary System,” 
Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, 6 (1941), 135-246; Chang T’ien-tse, Sino Portuguese Trade 
from 1514 to 1644 (Leiden, 1934); Earl H. Pritchard, Anglo-Chinese Relations during the 
Seventeenth and Eighteenth Centuries (Urbana, Ill., 1929); idem, The Crucial Years of Anglo- 
Chinese Relations, 1750-1800 (Pullman, Wash., 1936); Michael Greenburg, British Trade and 
the Opening of China, 1800-1842 (Cambridge, 1951); John K. Fairbank, Trade and Diplomacy 
on the China Coast: The Opening of the Treaty Ports, 1842-1854 (2 vols., Cambridge, Mass., 
1953): 
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the products of a wartime survey of Western investments.** There is 
no satisfactory history or analysis of foreign loans to China.® 

In summary, potentially the most valuable source materials for 
China’s modern economic history are the great documentary collec- 
tions of the Ch’ing period, the new outpouring of source collections 
from the People’s Republic of China, and the archives of foreign firms 
in China, of which the Jardine Matheson archive is probably the most 
important available now. 

It is clear that in the future Western scholars will be increasingly 
dependent on the output of historical materials from mainland China. 
At present these fall roughly into three categories. At one extreme are 
the doctrinaire and schematic works whose principal purpose is to fit 
China’s economic history into the Marxist normative framework. At 
the other extreme are such publications as the price indices mentioned 
above which provide invaluable and undoctored data (except perhaps 
for a tendentious preface). In between fall the increasingly numerous 
source collections, arranged usually to support the Marxist argument 
but containing valuable data often unobtainable elsewhere. I would 
suggest that one of the first tasks for the foreign student of modern 
Chinese economic history is to examine and appraise carefully this 
whole range of publications.”” 





88 Toa Kenkyijo, Rekkoku tai-Shi toshi to Shina kokusai shishi [Foreign investments in 
China and China’s international receipts and payments] (1944); Shogaikoku no tai-Shi toshi 
[Foreign investment in China] (3 vols., 1942-43). See Fairbank and Banno, 222-25, for 
additional Japanese references. 

89 See, however, Arthur G. Coons, The Foreign Public Debt of China (Philadelphia, 1930); 
Tamura Késaku, Shina gaisei shiron [History of China’s foreign loans] (rev. ed., Tokyo, 1936); 
and Hsii I-sheng, “Chia-wu Chung-Jih chan-cheng ch’ien Ch’ing cheng-fu ti wai-chai’” [Foreign 
debts of the Manchu government prior to the Sino-Japanese War in 1894], Ching-chi yen-chiu, 
1956.5, 105-27; tdem, “Tsung Chia-wu chan-cheng tao Hsin-hai ko-ming shih-ch’i Ch’ing 
cheng-fu ti wai-chai” [Foreign debts of the Manchu government from 1894 to 1911], zdid., 
1957-4, 111-41, 1957-5, 134-55, 1957.6, 137-47. 

90 The following thirty-nine projects to collect and compile source materials on the modern eco- 
nomic history of China were reported to be underway in the People’s Republic of China in mid- 
1958. Individual research organs have assumed responsibility for each topic with 1961 as the tar- 
get date for completion (see Ching-chi yen-chiu, 1958.5, pp. 89-90): Economic history of the 
Soviet areas and old liberated areas; financial history of the foregoing; modern banks and money 
shops; modern financial history; modern monetary history; foreign and domestic loans; public 
finance; public finance in the Soviet areas and old liberated areas; taxation; salt administration; 
workers’ livelihood; labor movement; representative industrial and commercial firms and capitalist 
groups; foreign-owned industry; foreign trade, 1840-95; shipping industry, 1895-1948; rail- 
roads, 1862-1911; foreign loans, 1854-1948; Sino-English trade and the Opium War; develop- 
ment of Chinese industrial capitalism; national capitalists in Shanghai; compradore capitalists in 
Shanghai; foreign industry in Shanghai; representative firms and capitalist groups in South China; 
the same in North China; cement industry; Kailan mines; prices in Tientsin; overseas Chinese 
enterprises on the mainland; economy of the non-Chinese minority peoples; the maritime cus- 
toms: price movements; railroads; communications; economic materials in the Ch’ing-shih-lu 
and Tung-hua-lu; shipping industry, 1840-95; food; agricultural development of Manchuria; 
South Manchurian Railroad. 
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Western language studies of modern Chinese economic history are 
neither numerous nor outstanding. On the one hand stand the general 
theoretical constructs of Wittfogel and Weber. On the other are a 
relatively large number of works dealing with China’s international 
economic relations. With a few exceptions, the internal economy has 
not been studied. This clearly is also a primary task. 

Paradoxically, there are probably more and better research studies 
of China’s economy in the last three centuries in Japanese than there 
are in Chinese. This, of course, in large part is due to foreign and 
domestic wars which have interdicted anything like normal academic 
life in China. The great promise shown by the Chinese academic world 
in the 1930’s never had the chance to come to fruition. But even the 
more numerous Japanese publications are far from exhaustive, nor 
can they be wholly satisfactory at the theoretical level given the Marxist 
orientation of most Japanese scholars. 

The total combined output of Chinese, Japanese, and Western writers 
is—despite the shortcomings of each—not unimpressive. Many fields 
of research have been “opened” and the foundation laid for writing 
of the economic history of modern China at a higher level of theoretical 
sophistication and with a more comprehensive control of the empirical 
data. It is unlikely that Western students of this field will ever become 
its leading lights—at least not in the near future—but certainly in the 
application of economic theory to Chinese materials a major contribu- 
tion can be made.* 


ALBERT FEUERWERKER, University of Michigan 


* Readers desiring a list of the Chinese characters cited in this article should inquire directly 
to the author at the Department of History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


Russian Peasants in the Factory 1892-1904 


HE character and revolutionary potential of Russian factory labor 

in the early phases of industrialization have been a source of 
controversy for over two generations. While no longer a matter of the 
utmost consequence, the problems of analysis and the conclusions 
involved in this debate have retained their significance not only for 
the study of the Russian revolutions but also for our contemporary 
experience with labor in underdeveloped countries. The following 
pages, dealing with the crucial years around 1900, intend to apply a 
modern approach to an ancient subject, starting with the question of 
the relationship between peasants and workers in the Russian factories 
and advancing to the problem of the “exploitation” of the workers by 
the “capitalists.” 

The controversy over how to characterize the peasant-come-to-the- 
factory dates from the 1880's. The Marxists claimed him as a true 
factory worker, a proletarian; the narodniks, on the other hand, as- 
serted that he was in all essentials still a peasant. The Marxists based 
their contention on the fact that he had come to the factory for keeps. 
In the vast majority of cases he did not return to his village; “going 
away” work had become for him “remaining-at-home” work at his 
new location and his side earnings his mainstay. There was much evi- 
dence to support the Marxist case. In 1893, when the Ministry of Fi- 
nance conducted a survey extending over the previous eleven years," 
it was discovered that, in the Moscow industrial area, out of the nearly 
two million workers counted in that period slightly more than four 
fifths had worked the full year; only 18 per cent had taken off for 
summer work in the village. The proportion, to be sure, was not uni- 
form within a given industry or locality. To take the workers in the 
saw mills: in Moscow every one remained at his job; in Kaluga, how- 
ever, one quarter went home, and in Smolensk work ceased completely 
during the summer, whereas in Tver it continued for over go per cent 
of the workers. As for the hands in copper and bronze casting firms, 
three quarters of them worked the year around in Moscow, but only 
15 per cent in Tver. In the margerine factories all Moscow employees 


1Cited in Rabochee dvizhenie v Rossi v xix v. Shornik dokumentov, Il, Part 2, 1890- 
1894 (Moscow, 1952), 567 ff. 
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worked the year around, but only 4o per cent in Smolensk, and none 
in Kaluga. As for the average of all industries in Russia covered by 
the factory inspectorate, in 1893 the proportion of full-time workers 
was somewhat below the Moscow regional average, amounting to 72 
per cent.” What counted more, however, was not the over-all but the 
regional average. The proportion of year around workers was very 
high for the northern and central districts (St. Petersburg with nearly 
go per cent, Vladimir, like Moscow, with 80 per cent) and still rather 
low for the southern ones (Kharkov with 49 per cent, Kiev with 42 
per cent, and Voronezh in the central black soil area with a mere 24 
per cent). 

Needless to say, throughout the nineties the proportion of the perma- 
nent labor force increased still further. In the metal trades it grew, 
according to a respectable estimate, from 89 per cent to 97 per cent 
between 1893 and 1899. By 1900, counting only the larger establish- 
ments of over 50 workers that fell under factory inspection (here the 
percentage would naturally be higher than among the small factories), 
the percentage of the “winter only” workers among the 1.05 million 
workers involved had fallen off still more, to only 5 per cent in the 
cotton industry or 3 per cent in the metal industries. The highest figure 
for seasonal work prevailed in the mineral extracting industries, where 
this category still counted 24 per cent. The average, however, for all 
branches of Russian industry was a mere g per cent. Nine tenths of the 
Russian factory population employed in factories of over 50 workers 
were full-time factory workers who had severed all connection with 
field work.’ 

Spot checks in certain industrial communities revealed even more: 
the existence of a second-generation core of workers. Of a small sample 
of workers in St. Petersburg taken at the end of the century, 18 per 
cent had worker parents.’ At Zindel’s, a model textile mill in Moscow, 
the proportion was as high as 56 per cent.” Another study of 1897 in 
Vladimir province showed that 38 per cent of the men investigated 
(the sample claimed to represent g7 per cent of the factory population) 
were second generation workers.° These were hardly representative 





2A. V. Pogozhev, Uchet chislennosti i sostava rabochykh v. Rossii (St. Petersburg, 1906), 
p. IOr. 

3 Ibid., see particularly chart #18. 

4P. Maslov, Agrarnyi vopros v Rossii (St. Petersburg, 1906, 3rd ed.), p. 379. 

5P. M. Shestakov, Rabochie na manufakture T-va Emil Tsindel v Moskve (Moscow, 1900), 
p. 24. 

6 Pogozhev, Uchet chislennosti, p. 102. 
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figures, but the drift toward the creation of a permanent industrial 
proletariat was obvious—at least to the Marxists.’ 

They could prove, furthermore, that the tie of physical propinquity 
between factory and village had snapped. More than half (52.4 per 
cent) of the workers in European Russia came from other volosts, 
uezds, or even from different provinces.® Separation from the village 
was particularly true of the workers in the capitals, go per cent of 
whom were newcomers; but the percentage was almost as high in other 
industrial centers: 83 per cent in Ekaterinoslav province, 77 per cent in 
the Don region, and a phenomenal 96 per cent in Baku. As for classi- 
fication by industries, the proportion of newcomers from other places 
was a large one (64 per cent) in the metal trades, slightly less (one 
half) in the cotton mills. Again the percentage was greatest for all 
types of industry in the larger factories; the smaller enterprises re- 
cruited their hands locally. In short, the industrial worker was cut 
off by distance as well as by the nature of his work from his peasant 
moorings. 

The narodniks, however, were not impressed by these statistics. In 
the first place, they pointed out, these workers, whether first or second 
generation, were in the vast majority of cases still classified as peasants 
and under the law treated as such. Wherever one examined the compo- 
sition of the labor force, at Zindel’s, in the Vladimir textile mills, or 
anywhere else, over go per cent were peasants.” If the Marxists objected 
that such classification was a formality, the narodniks could reply that 
according to census takers and other investigators the majority of 
workers themselves demanded to be called peasants, whether they 
worked permanently at the factory or not.’® In their imagination their 
permanent side earnings were still no more than just that. 

And what was true of the factory workers was true of all the others 
who swamped the cities in these years. There is no evidence that the 
peasants made any efforts to be reclassified as members of the 
meshchanstvo, the only other official category open to them. If a 
transition from peasant to meshchanin status had occurred in connec- 
tion with industrial employment, it had taken decades, as was the 
case at a textile mill belonging to the Konshin family in Serpukhov, a 





TI have grave doubts whether one can go as far as P. I. Liashchenko (Istoriia narodnago 
khoziaistva SSSR, Il, 165), who says that one half of the Russian industrial workers be- 
longed to the hereditary proletariat. 

8 Liashchenko, Istoriia, II, 92. 

9 Tbid., p. 165 (94.2%). 

10 Pogozhev, Uchet chislennosti, p. xiv, footnote 1. 
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town not far from Moscow, which counted among its hands 40 per cent 
holding meshchanin status. At Zindel’s—a more normal example— 
they numbered less than 6 per cent. Thus the ties between city and 
country remained very close (which, incidentally, makes plausible the 
phenomenal depopulation of the capitals and other cities during the 
Civil War). And naturally, to continue the narodnik argument, if the 
workers were employed in factories outside the towns or cities (as was 
true of the majority of them), they were still close to the land and 
to other peasants. 

The workers’ absence from the land, which the Marxists were apt 
to stress, carried little weight with their opponents, for the human ties 
between factory and village were still intimate and numerous. In the 
first place, the workers needed a passport, which could be issued only 
in the village. It was the legal tether by which families and the village 
authorities could hold on to their exiles in the factory. It had precedence 
over the wage contract at the factory; when the village called, the 
peasant would have to come back. What counted even more with the 
peasant-turned-worker was that he retained some claim to the land 
and to shelter in the village. Local investigations in a number of places 
left no doubt as to the reality of this link. Of 2,600 St. Petersburg 
workers sampled in 1900, 69 per cent had an allotment in the village.” 
According to the previously cited survey from Moscow province con- 
cerning the prevalence of summer work, the largest group of those 
who worked the year around at the factory—those who quit for the 
summer naturally preserved their foothold in the village—had either 
given their share of the land to the obshchina and paid only part of 
the peasant taxes (zemstvo taxes and passport fee) or turned it over 
to some member of their family, in which case they continued to pay 
at least a share of the redemption dues. But there was another group 
which held on even more tightly to their land and cultivated it with 
the help of relatives who had remained behind in the village; they 
sent part of their wage home.”* Another study from the Pokrovsk uezd 
in Vladimir dating from the turn of the century showed that about 
one third of the workers in the two factories studied leased their lands, 
while half of the remaining two thirds hired hands to raise their crops 
for them, and one fifth did so themselves.”* 


11 A. M. Pankratova, “Proletarizatsiia krestianstva i ee rol v formirovanii promyshlennago 
proletariata Rossii,” Istoricheskie zapiski, #54, p. 213. 


12P, Maslov, Agrarnyi vopros v Rossii (St. Petersburg, 1908, 4th ed.), p. 375. 
13 Rabochee dvizhenie, p. 591. 


14 A, Smirnov, “Fabrika i fabrichnyi rabochii,” Russkaia mysl, XXIII (1902), 152 ff. 
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A study of the labor force at Zindel’s gave an even more detailed and 
convincing account.”” Here, toward the end of the century, nine tenths 
of the workers classified as peasants still claimed an allotment, less 
than one desiatina in size for nearly four fifths of them, and slightly 
more for the others (those from Smolensk being better situated, those 
from Tula worst). More than one fifth of those with an allotment 
even owned some cattle. On the whole they possessed less than the 
average allotment in their districts. The clearest evidence of the inter- 
relation between Zindel’s workers and their villages, however, emerged 
from the fact that the 1,318 workers investigated were burdened with 
more than six times that many dependents (8,407) tied to them back 
home.”® These dependents farmed the allotment for more than three 
quarters of all workers, while only 14 per cent leased it out to other 
peasants. Those, on the other hand, who had broken completely with 
the village numbered one half of one per cent. 

It would seem safe then to guess that considerably more than one 
half of the Russian factory workers held on to some plot of land in their 
village, and that even more claimed at least a place in a cottage. The 
bits of information relating to the remission of money from factory to 
village furnish still further evidence. According to a study made in 
two uezds of Vladimir province (Iurev and Shuia)*’ 76 per cent of 
even the poorest peasants who had no land sent money home, 92 per 
cent of those with an allotment up to three desiatinas, only 62 per 
cent of those holding three to six desiatinas, but again g1 per cent of 
those with plots of six desiatinas and more. Of the aforementioned 
sample of St. Petersburg workers over half did so. The rubles and 
kopeks carried home, unfortunately, passed through no cash register, 
yet they must have contributed considerably to the ability of the peasant 
households to meet their cash obligations. 

The flow of money pointed to another aspect of the ties between 
factory and village, the family relationship. As the narodnik economist 
S. N. Prokopovich argued,’* a worker earning on the average 200 
rubles a year was too poor to raise a family; he was, one might say, a 
proletarian without any proles. Those who earned between 400 and 
600 rubles could at least afford a wife, but as for children (and the 


15 Shestakov, Rabochie, p. 26 ff. 

16 Tbid., p. 36. 

17§. N. Prokopovich, ‘“Krestianstvo i poreformennaia fabrika,” in Velikaia reforma, 
VI, epee 7 

18 Jbid. Prokopovich’s deductions from these statistics are, perhaps, somewhat weak. All the 
same, they were part of the narodnik case. 
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proper housing to go with them) they had to wait for an income of 
over 1,000 rubles. A family in his home was apparently an unattainable 
luxury for the average worker. The census of 1897 seemed to bear out 
Prokopovich."” The number of married men in the Empire was 64 
per cent, but among workers only 54 per cent. Among the St. Peters- 
burg workers, the disproportion was still more glaring: 53 per cent of 
the men were single. St. Petersburg housing statistics conveyed the 
same conclusion. All but 15 per cent of the working men and women, 
married and unmarried, roomed by themselves, apart from their fami- 
lies. Of the married men, only 18 per cent lived with their families, 
and of those who called themselves heads of families a mere 8 per 
cent. Other data of the same year substantiated the contention that the 
average worker was either single or lived apart from his family. 

In short, most workers, having no family of their own, would have 
to go for intimate companionship to the village, where their nearest 
of kin, their parents and siblings, lived. And of those who were 
married, the great majority kept their women there, too, and their 
children if they had any. The separation from their families would be 
the most common lot, of course, for those who worked in the over- 
crowded cities; it seems to have been less so for those working in 
factories located near or in the villages. For instance, to judge by the 
study of Vladimir province mentioned before, more than one third 
of that sample had their family living with them.”® Another study 
from the same province indicated that half of the workers were ac- 
companied by working children.** The demoralization of the men 
(and women) severed from their familes except on holidays or doomed 
to permanent bachelor- or spinsterhood can be only dimly imagined 
in these recitations of statistics. 

Since the average worker had left his family behind, it was only 
natural that he would rush home to the village at every opportunity. 
That was the reason early quitting time on holiday eves was so impor- 
tant, and why he valued the free Easter week. But the reasons for 
his attachment lay even deeper. Where could he go but back to his 
village if the factory were shut down and all hands dismissed, or if he 
were sick, disabled, or too old to work? Thus the village served as an 
' elementary form of social security to the worker and to many another 





19 Cited by S. Bernshtein-Kogan, Chislennost, sostav i polozhenie peterburgskikh rabochikh. 
Opyt statisticheskago izsledovaniia (St. Petersburg, 1910), p. 53 ff. 

20 Smirnov, “Fabrika i fabrichnyi rabochii,” p. 162. 

21 Pogozhev, Uchet chislennosti, p. 102. 
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city dweller, too. In the village an izba stood waiting, where, under 
ancient custom, he still could crowd in and manage somehow in the 
infinitely flexible misery of the countryside. One Marxist writer has 
argued that maintaining the right to an allotment was a highly in- 
efficient mode of social security; it cost 23 rubles a year, and many 
workers were trying to escape from it.” The point was that whether 
it was expensive or not, there was no other. The fact that the 
village provided the indispensable minimum of social security for the 
bulk of Russian labor also meant that it paid a share of the wage bill 
which might have been paid by the factory. Compared to the social 
security of the village, the fines fund ** that took care of hardship cases 
or the accident compensation bill of 1903 had little significance. It 
was only in 1912 that social insurance was introduced into Russia on an 
appreciable scale. 

Thus his instincts and emotional needs, as well as the law and his 
low wages, tied the factory worker to the village. Even if he belonged 
to that minority that had cut itself entirely adrift, he still worked 
among those who retained their attachments. Considering the dif_- 
culties of raising a family at the factory, the Russian labor force could 
hardly be expected to make a noticeable contribution to its own ranks. 
It grew by constant fresh spillovers from the countryside. And its out- 
look remained strongly influenced by the views and moods of the 
village, as is shown by the following example, taken from the investi- 
gation of a strike in 1894 at a big textile mill in Vladimir.** One of the 
contributing causes of the strike, it turned out, was that the manage- 
ment forced pregnant women to stop working one full month ahead 
of childbirth. The women, however, wanted to work and earn money 
right up to the end, for such were the ways of the village. 

In the same spirit the workers resisted the laws limiting child 
and female labor, or even the hours of male labor. Their naiveté is 
apparent in their views about the raison d'etre of the factory. A factory 
inspector summed up their economic views:* they thought that if a 
capitalist acquired too much money, the government forced him to 
open a factory and to provide barracks for his workers, and even to 
pay more money than he wanted. He also had no right to close the 


22 Maslov, Agrarnyi vopros, p. 379. 

23 For a discussion of the fines fund, see the author’s article, “Factory Inspection under the 
Witte System,” American Slavic and East European Review, XIX, no. 3, 359. 

24 Rabochee dvizhenie, p. 610 ff; in the investigation of the strike at the Gusev Manufaktur 
of Nechaev-Maltsev in 1894. 

25S. Gvozdev, Zapiski fabrichnago inspektora (Moscow, 1911), p. 215. 
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factory; if it fared badly, the government would take it over. As the 
factory inspector concluded, the millhands were unconscious protag- 
onists of government socialism. What they wanted, in other words, 
was the security which had disappeared from the village and which 
they craved. In the Russian tradition, as Witte had indicated in his 
first Budget Report, their hopes inevitably turned to the government. 

At this point the Marxists were apt to protest the drift of the argu- 
ment and insist that the environmental influence of the factory also 
be taken into account. The workers could not resist, after all, the pres- 
sures of an urban-industrial employment. They had to earn money 
and would presumably make an effort to increase their pay through 
acquiring more skills. The more they specialized, the more they would 
earn and thus be won over to the factory. Their eyes would also be 
opened to new opportunities and, in the end, they would emerge as 
proletarians. The indices of growing literacy among workers favored 
the Marxist claims. According to the census,”® literacy among the popu- 
lation of European Russia was dismally low, one third being counted as 
literate among the men and 13 per cent among women. Among the 
peasants the literacy rate was 27 per cent for males and to per cent for 
females. Among townsmen, however, it was double: more than half 
for the men (54 per cent) and 35 per cent among women. The workers 
—at least the men—came off even better on the average, with just 
about 60 per cent.’ The men workers of St. Petersburg topped even 
that with 75 per cent (the women registered only 41 per cent), al- 
though they still had the lowest rate in the capital. 

Wherever else one looked, the workers stood far above the peasants. 
The unusually high rate of literacy among the peasants in Iaroslav 
province, for instance, was traced to the prevalence of “going away” 
work there.”* At the Sormovo works, among 7,618 workers counted in 
1896, 62 per cent were considered literate and 75 per cent among those 
between 15 and 21 years of age.”’ At Zindel’s, literacy among workers 
classified as peasants was found to be lowest of all soslovie, but at 66 
per cent it was considerably above average even for Moscow workers 
(56 per cent).*° Significantly, those workers who hailed from Moscow 
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city had the highest literacy rate. Probing below the surface, however, 
the investigators at Zindel’s discovered that among the literates only 
one fifth had finished elementary school, and that a third could read 
but not write. Yet they also noticed that 83 per cent of all literate 
workers (how all these investigators savored their percentages!) were 
reading books or periodicals. And they found ample proof of what 
must have applied throughout Russian industry: a close correlation 
between literacy and wage rates. Those with the longest attendance at 
school were also best paid. With literacy, technical skills, and good 
pay the new urban-industrial worker presumably could make kis way 
in the world of capitalism. 

The obvious reply of the narodniks to these assertions would be that 
while there could be no question of the effects of the urban-industrial 
environment upon the peasant-worker, the number of those who were 
remolded by it into proletarians remained a very small drop in the 
bucket of fresh rural recruits. To press their argument still further: 
how could factory or city assimilate the worker if it offered him no 
equivalent to the human fellowship and security which the village still 
held? There were no nuclei of organization in the factory or the city 
around which the peasants-come-to-the-factory could rebuild their lives 
and reconstitute their values. The police distrusted all spontaneous 
associations. Trade unions were illegal, mutual aid societies extremely 
rare and, when in existence, never controlled by the workers them- 
selves.** Cooperative stores were somewhat more common, nearly 30 
per cent of all existing cooperatives being attached to factories, but 
they were inadequate for the larger purpose.” At the end of the nineties 
libraries, lectures, tea rooms, Peoples’ Houses, even theatricals for 
workers were instituted by various civic-minded groups in the big 
cities. But by their very nature they could cater only to a very small 
elite. Who could afford the time and effort to attend them? Further- 
more, they were not the workers’ own. Thus neither factory nor city 
offered prestige or status to the peasant-worker. He remained at the 
bottom of the social scale, an anoymous entity without the abilities that 
led to success in his new environment, while in the village he had at 
least been a person, appreciated for his individual qualities. Psycho- 


31D, Koltsov, “Rabochie v 1890-1904,” in Odshchestvennoe dvizhenie (St. Petersburg, 
1909, ed. by L. Martov, P. Maslov, A. Potrosov), I, 191. 

32 Postoiannaia kommissiia po delam potrebitelnykh obshchestv, sostoiashchaia pri S-Peter- 
burgskom otdelenii komiteta selskikh ssudosberegatelnykh i promyshlennykh tovarishchestv 
imperatorskago Moskovskago obshchestva selskago khoziaistva, Obzor polozheniia i deiatelnosti 
potrebitelnykh obshchestv v Rossii, po dannym 1897 goda (St. Petersburg, 1899), p. 24. 
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logically, the factory or the city put the peasant always at a disad- 
vantage. He could not adjust to it as easily as to a rural environment 
and he would be kept acutely aware of his inferiority. 

Thus, while the Marxists based their contention on the surface 
changes and the rational aspects of the transition from village to 
factory, the narodniks probed deeper, aware of the yearnings of human 
beings caught in the demographic flux. But why tarry over a contro- 
versy nurtured by extremists when already in the nineties an outsider, 
the German economist Schulze-Gavernitz,** had resolved it judiciously. 
He had divided Russian labor into four stages along the peasants’ road 
from village to factory. At the first stage he found laborers recruited 
from local peasants, who slept and ate at their place of work during 
the week and returned home on Sundays, who worked in the winter 
under the factory roof and during the summer in the open. They re- 
mained closest to the land. At the next stage he encountered the 
members of a migrating artel, who had entrusted themselves to a fore- 
man who negotiated with the employer. While at their place of work 
they were housed in barracks, slept on wooden cots under sheepskins 
or rags, men and women in the same quarters. Family life for this 
type of worker was impossible, wives were left behind in the village, 
but the companionship of the artel replaced to some extent the fellow- 
ship of the household. Under this arrangement the peasant was still 
sheltered from direct contact with the factory, the foreman acting as 
go-between. As far as cooking, housing, or the relationship of the 
sexes were concerned, no break with the village had yet occurred. In 
this category also belonged the bulk ef the men and women who sought 
factory work on their own but in other respects lived like their more 
timid comrades. For all of them the village was still a shelter. 

The third stage had advanced the Russian worker considerably 
further. Now he had with him, though still in unsatisfactory quarters, 
his family. When he grew old he returned to his village, but when 
he fell sick he repaired to the factory infirmary. His children, having 
grown up around the factory, proved more alert and nimble; they 
might advance to specialized skills. Finally, at the fourth stage, Schulze- 
Gavernitz found the skilled workers who had adjusted to the western 
pattern of the conjugal family, living in separate quarters (possibly 
even with a room per family) owning furniture and utensils of their 





33 Schulze-Gavernitz, Volkswirtschaftliche Studien aus Russland (Leipzig, 1899), p. 145. I 
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own (though the kitchen might still be run communally). They would 
always stay at the factory. 

Obviously, the masses of Russian labor strung out between fields: 
and factory had not progressed beyond the half-way mark. The stream 
thinned out when it penetrated to stage three; at stage four it was a 
mere trickle. The peasant-worker in the textile industry remained on 
the peasant side of the divide; those in the metal and machine indus- 
tries advanced beyond. Generally speaking, there were many more 
peasants than workers in the common trek to the factories, but the 
movement also had its proletarian vanguard, though one barely strong 
enough to substantiate the Marxist contention. 


II 


It is an axiom of Soviet doctrine that the Russian worker was brutally 
exploited under the Tsars. What other conclusion could a humanitarian 
draw from the facts: long hours, pittance pay, constant fines, frequent 
accidents, impossible housing, the defenselessness of the worker in 
relation to his superiors, and the relentless misery of his existence in 
general? Yet by what standards was the peasant-worker maltreated? 
Certainly not by the standards of the village. The kulak employer 
who sweated his workers, frequently in defiance of the law, would 
assume an air of injured innocence when confronted with the charge. 
His workers were no worse off than their families in the village.** 
And indeed, looking at conditions both in the village and at the fac- 
tory, it would be hard to prove that the peasant was degraded at the 
factory. The village was poor and hungry; the factory at least paid a 
wage. As for housing, the contemporary testimony is so gloomy for 
both village and factory as to rule out a valid comparison by a western 
observer. Granted that the strict and impersonal regimen of the factory 
was a hardship, it was also an individual and social gain. In addition, 
the factory offered better medical care and certain other “cultural” 
opportunities. And even if the material conditions of the factory could 
not compare with those of the village, the factory stimulated literacy, 
which in turn opened the road to other benefits unknown to the village. 
They were weaned away from the “idiocy of the countryside.” * 

34 Gvozdev, Zapiski, p. 153. 
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Such simple comparison of village and factory is, however, rather 
beside the point. It is more realistic to argue that for the bulk of 
Russian labor the factory was an extension and continuation of the 
village. If there existed a sharp contrast, it was rather in the minds 
of the townsmen, and above all of the intellectuals, who could hardly 
speak for the peasant. Any objective inquiry into the problem of 
“exploitation”—necessarily a hazardous undertaking for a western 
historian writing more than half a century later—must therefore begin 
not with the intelligentsia’s interpretation but with the peasant’s point 
of view and with his deep sense of injury and alienation as he was 
exiled from the village. 

The village was restless as its poverty deepened. It labored under a 
growing but abstract oppression. Its resentments, barely focused as yet, 
were directed against the landowners (if the peasants could take over 
their lands, their own poverty would end), or against the kulaks, 
who somehow managed to fare slightly better than the rest. Yet land- 
lord and kulak were more like scapegoats, for the real causes of peasant 
distress, the great power status of Russia combined with her poverty, 
remained hidden. 

Why assume, however, that the sense of oppression prevailing in 
rural Russia was already crystallized into resentment? The dominant 
note, at least until 1905, was one of meekness and long suffering; and 
if there was a question of justice it was directed more toward God 
than man. And whatever doubts were forming, the village itself with 
its web of human relationships was exempt from them. The village 
was still the universal standard of value. In the peasant’s mind any 
absence from the village was exile, any other place of employment a 
punishment, the more so the greater the difference of its routine from 
that of the village. His sense of oppression would rise as he went to 
town and factory where, in the great majority of cases, he had no way 
of coping with the challenges of his new environment. On the con- 
trary, he constantly found himself at a disadvantage, unskilled, reduced 
to docility and helplessness, pressed into an alien mold. What, under 
such conditions, were the benefits of literacy and all the other so-called 
opportunities? It would be a long time before he could master the 
new attitudes and tricks that enabled him to take advantage of urban- 
industrial society. 

He would begin earlier, however, to notice certain crucial differences 
between his new environment and the old. In the village it was land- 
lord and kulak who provoked his sense of social justice, and there 
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the social contrast was not always very deep. In town and factory, on 
the other hand, the disparity between his own station and that of 
almost all other social groups around him was striking. To look at a 
rural factory: the hands lived like peasants, the factory owner more 
often than not like a Moscow kupets or even an English country 
gentleman. His mansion was deeply carpeted, ornamented with Greek 
sculpture, staffed with lackeys and butlers; he had Arabian race horses 
in his stable.** Even if his profits were normal and well deserved, the 
entrepreneurial skills counted for nothing in the minds of the peasants; 
they could not grasp them. Nor could they comprehend, for that 
matter, the entire superstructure of civilized life which they saw with 
unbelieving eyes in their new condition. 

In the cities the cultural and social contrast was, of course, still more 
extreme and variegated. The peasant-gone-to-the factory labored thus 
under a double oppression: he was not only exiled from his village, 
but also further reduced in human and social significance. And yet, 
so he grumbled under his breath, who did all the hard work? That 
this question was never far from the workers’ minds was revealed by a 
strike at the Pereiaslav Manufactur in Vladimir province during De- 
cember 1894. One of its causes was the fact that the management, after 
an exceptionally good year, had awarded the white collar workers a 
ro per cent bonus. The mill hands felt cheated: who, they complained 
publicly, had created the goods in the first place? ** Their resentment 
would be greatest where the contrasts were the most glaring, above all 
in the capital St. Petersburg, or wherever else the peasants’ eyes had 
been opened by the revolutionary intelligentsia. 

But the new perspective in which the peasant-worker saw his condi- 
tion was extended not only from the village to the villas of the rich 
in Russia, or to the peculiar nature of the Russian government which 
defended the privileges of the rich, but right down to the welfare and 
prosperity of the workers of western Europe or the United States. “The 
condition of the working class in the West” was a topic often found 
among the mimeographed Marxist pamphlets slipped into the workers’ 
pockets.** In this artificially elongated perspective the “accursed lot” 
of the workers on which these pamphlets harped so luridly was be- 
coming a reality in the workers’ minds, and the Marxist talk of exploita- 


36 Gvozdev, Zapiski, p. 149/150, the description of a factory village. 

37 Rabochee dvizhenie, p. 533, also p. 511, for the strike at Zindel’s. 

38 For a sample, ibid., p. 270; see also Lenin’s pamphlet, 7did., p. 545, containing the same 
phrase. 
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tion, though inapplicable in all its economic and philosophic premises, 
would not be far from the mark and would fall on willing ears. The 
revolutionary intelligentsia was well aware of the deeper currents in 
the workers’ minds when it tried to mobilize by suitable words the 
workers’ resentment for a First of May demonstration. As a pamphlet 
of 1900 said: 


Our life is dark, full of work, and heavy; it is spent unendingly in tormenting, 
uninterrupted labor. Do we really live? Do we really experience the joyfulness of 
life in our close, dirty rooms, or within the noisy walls of the factory, where you 
can’t understand your own thoughts because of the rumbling of the machines? 
Do we really attain the happiness of life? We are born, marry, and die, and leave 
to our children the same eternal forced labor which we already inherited from 
our fathers and forefathers, the same tormenting thoughts about our meager 
crust of bread. And besides us life runs its happy course, bright and light, the life 
of satiated and contented people—our bosses. When we, sullen, sick, and ex- 
hausted, walk past them and see their contented life, we see that all the happiness 
of their lives is founded on our toil, sustained by the blood and tears of our fore- 
fathers, fathers, and children. . . . We hate the social order under which, at the 
price of the needs and of the unmeasured toil of millions, a small clique of para- 
sites lives in happiness and luxury. We have a right to a share of the wealth which 
we create by our work . . .39 


The quickness of the peasants’ reaction would be overestimated if it 
were assumed that the transition from meek acceptance to rebellion 
occurred overnight. Yet it would seem that the run of the Russian 
industrial workers took the decisive step, applying their village sense 
of social justice to factory or city, sometime during the Witte period. 
They did not cease to be peasants in other respects, but they were now 
changing from “peasants-in-the-village living in town or at the factory” 
to “peasants-in-the-factory” or “peasants-in-town.” In the countryside 
it was God’s order under which the peasant starved. In the city, where 
the pope had ceased to have much importance, the order was man 
made, subject to change. 

If it had been a long road from the village state of mind to the factory 
state of mind, it was a still longer transition from the peasant-worker’s 
dim consciousness of his hard lot to concerted measures to improve it. 
The peasant-worker was under very strong compulsion from his village 
to find a secure side-earning. It was extremely rare, therefore, that he 
let himself be aroused to a strike that would jeopardize his wage. His 
docility and his resentment at his condition held each other in balance. 


391, Kh. Ozerov, Politika po rabochemu voprosu v Rossii za poslednyie gody, p. 104. 
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And the treatment he received at the factory was not apt to drive him 
to extremes. This can be proved by the rather detailed strike statistics 
available for the years 1895 to 1904, covering the period of both indus- 
trial boom and depression.*” Less than one per cent of all factories 
covered by the factory inspectors (this left out the railway workers and 
the miners) ever suffered from a strike. The proportion of striking 
workers in the total industrial labor force covered by the factory in- 
spectorate was a mere 2.7 per cent. And the strikes that did break out 
were of shorter duration than those in the West, lasting less than ten 
days on the average.** Strikes involving a breach of contract—and they 
nearly always did—were, of course, illegal. Yet in the judgment of 
the compiler of these statistics this fact did not diminish their fre- 
quency.*” It was the peasant-worker himself, his employers, and the 
factory inspectors, not the police that prevented their outbreak. 

Strikes did occur, however. They revealed some interesting patterns. 
The monthly average of strikes in this ten-year period was 14.7.*° The 
majority occurred in the more important and populous branches of 
Russian industry, textiles and metal goods, more in the former than in 
the latter.“* In the textile industry the climax of strikes was reached 
in 1897 over the issue of the hours of work, in the metal industries over 
wages in the great southern strikes of the summer of 1903. Between 
themselves these two main branches of industry accounted for slightly 
more than half of all strikes in Russia and over four fifths of all 
strikers. But in each of these industries less than half of the labor force 
in each stricken plant was taking part in a strike (which was slightly 
below average for all industries).*° This showed again how disinclined 
to rebellion the average Russian worker was. 

The importance of the capital in the industrial life of Russia was 
again underlined by the fact that it had the largest total of all strikers 
in the country, above 75,000 in the entire ten year period.*® In Moscow 
and Vladimir the number ran between 25,000 and 50,000. The most 
frequent strikes, however, occurred elsewhere, in trouble spots like 


40 Varzar, Statisticheskiia svedeniia o stachkakh rabochikh na fabrikakh i zavodakh za 
desiatiletie 1895-1904 goda (St. Petersburg, sau) 1S0% 

41 Jbid., p. 8; on the duration of strikes, p. 38. 

42 Ibid., pp. 9-10. 

43 Tbid., p. 11. 

44 Ibid., p. 27. 

45 Ibid., p. 27, cf. also p. 14; only one half of the workers were involved, on the average, in a 
strike. 

46 Jbid., p. 16 ff. See also the article by S. S. Skrobot: “Stachechnaia borba peterburgskikh 
rabochikh v 1891-1895 gg,” Istoriia SSSR, #5 (1958), p. 105 ff. 
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Baku or Batum. Here the total number of strikers was greater than 
the labor force in 1900. Yet Moscow or Nizhni-Novgorod could also 
count on strikes every year, and St. Petersburg or Kostroma in nine out 
of ten years. On the whole, the correlation between industrial popu- 
lation and strikes was a close one; the larger the former the more 
numerous the latter. Mutual encouragement was needed to screw up 
the workers’ boldness to the striking point. There was another signifi- 
cant correlation in the seasonal distribution of strikes. The Russian 
worker struck more frequently during the summer months, when he 
could best afford the loss of his earnings, April to June showing an 
above average frequency (which, incidentally, was also true of other 
European countries).*” 

More revealing of the peasant-workers’ state of mind were the rea- 
sons why they went on strike.** Their pay, naturally, provoked more 
strikes than any other cause (60 per cent of all strikes), but the number 
of strikers in such cases stood behind that in strikes over fines and 
shorter hours; the latter were the most popular ones in terms of 
workers’ participation, although they provoked only 7 per cent and 22 
per cent, respectively, of the strikes. After the turn of the century a 
new cause, and a most alarming one, entered the field: the sympathetic 
’ or political strike, which accounted for almost 10 per cent of the total. 
This category proved that there was more involved in strikes than pay, 
hours, fines, and other specific grievances. The same was also demon- 
strated by the relation between strikes and the size of the labor force at 
a given factory.*® Of the smallest factories employing up to 20 workers 
only a very small percentage (2.7 per cent) ever suffered a strike be- 
tween 1895 and 1904. The percentage then grew in direct proportion to 
the number of hands. In establishments of under one hundred workers 
less than 10 per cent had strikes, those of 100 to 500 the percentage was 
above one fifth, and in those of 500 to a thousand it was one half. In 
the largest, however, where later the Bolsheviks had their greatest fol- 
lowing, nine out of ten suffered strikes. Sheer numbers and the mutual 
incitement of large crowds were obviously also a major cause. 

These statistical computations, however, reveal little of the ferment 
or variety of causes that led up to a strike. For that, the reports of the 
governors, police officials, and factory inspectors who rushed to the 


47 Varzar, Statisticheskiia svedeniia, p. 11. 

48 Tbid., p. 52. 

49 Tbid., p. 12. See also Fenin’s opinion that, under identical conditions otherwise, a strike 
was likely only in large, not in small mines; (A. I. Fenin, Vospominaniia inzhenera. K 
istorii obshchestvennago i khoziaistvennago ravitiia Rossii (1882-1906), p. 147. 
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scene in case of disorders are a better source.”® Culled from such reports 
are the following examples of the spontaneous, elemental strikes typical 
of the early nineties. The first involved 150 peasants from Grodno, 
Vitebsk, and Mogilov province who had hired themselves out to a con- 
tractor named Budentsov for earth-moving work on the Moscow 
Kazan railway.” In June 1893 they struck, because the conditions of 
their work were not what had been promised. They were housed in 
barracks without windows and had to sleep on plank beds without 
hay or straw. When it rained, the water seeped through the walls. 
There were no baths, although these had been written into their con- 
tracts. Nor was there even time for baths, since the norms set for each 
worker were extremely difficult to fulfill, The peasants, furthermore, 
were fined for any damage to wheelbarrows or shovels. Finally, the 
stipulated pocket money of one ruble per month in addition to wages 
was not paid. When the workers went on strike, the contractor refused 
to feed them except for the simplest rations. After this, the peasants 
went to the zemskii nachalnik, who agreed with their complaint and 
released them from their contract. Thus they returned to their villages. 

The second strike, an incident rather than a full-blown demonstra- 
tion, occurred at Zindel’s in Moscow during June 1894.” A young 
worker named Potapov had been dismissed for some reason. Since he 
was not given his passport and had no place to sleep, he surreptitiously 
stayed on in the factory dormitory. One night the guard suddenly 
seized him, half dressed and asleep, and threw him out on the street. 
Thereupon the others arose, smashed windows and knocked down 
doors, wrote insulting slogans on the walls, rioted, and were calmed 
down only with difficulty by the guards and the police. The subsequent 
inquiry disclosed the following reasons. The system of fines had been 
extreme and the discipline in factory and dormitory harsh; guards who 
enforced the rules were rude and arrogant. In addition, two weeks 
earlier the clerks had been given a bonus, the workers none. Finally, 
the death of a lad from carrying too heavy a tub had also aroused re- 
sentment. If the Potapov incident had not occurred, something else 
would have provided the spark. 

In a big factory employing over 5,000, like that of the Khludov 
Brothers in the Egorov wezd of Riazan province, matters were more 


50 On the relations between the government and the workers see G. V. Rimlinger, “Autocracy 
and the Factory Order,” Journal of Economic History, XX, no. 1, 67-92. 

51 Rabochee dvizhenie, p. 296 ff. 

52 Ibid., p. 511 ff. 
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complex.” Here in June 1893, a group of women and minors from the 
weaving mill started a riot and began throwing stones at factory win- 
dows. They were quickly joined by workers from other buildings. A 
mob formed and crashed into the factory office, broke into the safe, 
tore up the books, smashed the furniture, pillaged the factory store, 
and afterwards surged to the private quarters of the administration 
seeking to kill the English manager, Rigg, and the chief weaving 
master, John Howard. These men, fortunately, had already escaped. 
The strike was a nasty affair much discussed by all foreigners serv- 
ing in Russian factories and thoroughly investigated by the authorities. 
The following facts turned up. The reason why the women had started 
the riot was that the weaving master, Howard, a churlish man who 
could barely make himself understood in Russian, had forced the 
women and girls to his wishes or dismissed them, until they would 
stand for it no more. Needless to say, such abuse of authority by a shop 
master was known in the entire factory. And there were other griev- 
ances. Some time ago the administration had introduced night work, 
which reduced the workers’ hours and pay. The workers had already 
complained and had been told that the innovation was temporary, to 
be rescinded as soon as word was received from the company’s head- 
quarters in Moscow. The word never came. In addition, the manage- 
ment had ordered that work hours lost during the installment of new 
machinery before Easter should be made up during Holy Week. When 
the workers refused, they were forced to work on a series of Sundays. 
It was established that the supervisors took bribes from newcomers, 
3 to 5 rubles a person, and shared them with the shop masters, and 
also that the workers were paid not in cash but in coupons, and only 
once a month when it should have been twice. In addition, the wages 
were lower than the average for the region. Finally, there was the re- 
sentment against the foreigners: John Rigg, the director, his son, James, 
John Bolton, the spinning master, and the aforementioned John 
Howard (who had been at the factory for eleven years, at an annual 
salary of 4,500 rubles). They were unable to speak Russian, and with 
the exception of Bolton, were of a rude disposition. The owners lived 
in Moscow and rarely visited the factory; the English management 
was interested only in increasing profits. There was none of the mutual 
confidence and fairness which the peasant-workers cherished. What 
particular abuse provided the final spark in this explosive mixture no 


53 Tbid., p. 307 ff. 
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one could say, yet all investigators agreed that there had been ample 
provocation. 

The aftermath of this strike was revealing, too. The offensive Eng- 
lishmen were replaced by native personnel, wages were paid twice a 
month, and the work load re-arranged to meet some of the wishes of 
the workers. But trouble continued, for the mutual confidence was not 
restored. A new set of Rules of Internal Order was poorly drawn up; 
the workers did not understand them. A mistake turned up in the pay- 
rolls, adversely affecting 3,000 workers; not enough pay books were 
issued. Thus another riot broke out half a year later. The workers 
poured out into the nearby town, smashed fruit and vegetable stalls, 
and quieted down only when the soldiers appeared. Long before the 
second outbreak, the governor of Riazan had warned the management. 
The methods of determining pay were at fault; there was no legitimate 
machinery for dealing with the workers’ complaints; and fines were 
illegally levied. But the management had paid no heed. 

With these examples in mind one might compare a typical strike to 
a four-tiered explosive. At the bottom simmered a deeply diffused dis- 
content brought from the villages. Next came the generalized resent- 
ment against the alien ways of the factory, after that a layer of specific 
grievances stemming from various causes at the factory, such as the 
treatment by foremen, pay and hours, or the conditions of work and 
housing, and finally, the most volatile and inflammable top layer, any 
inconsequential or capricious little incident which could trigger off 
the explosion. By the mid-nineties some new irritants entered into the 
top tier of this structure: incitement from without by the revolutionary 
intelligentsia, or the example of other strikes. Toward the end of the 
period, especially after the great student demonstrations at the turn of 
the century, plain political agitation also made its appearance. The 
workers’ perception of their environment was expanding. It began to 
include the political structure of Russian autocracy as well. Through- 
out this period the connections between the tiers were tightened. The 
workers grew bolder and more determined. Strikes became more effec- 
tive through organization, particularly where pay and hours were con- 
cerned. As the strike statistics pointed out, 60 per cent of all strikes be-~ 
tween 1895 and 1904 gave evidence of organization.” In short, the 
peasant-worker was feeling his way toward large scale action. Fortu- 
nately it was a rare strike that ignited the entire pile; only revolution 


54 Varzar, Statisticheskiia svedeniia, p. 20. 
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could do that. The great majority of strikes ran their course with 
amazing restraint. 

Did the peasant-workers in these protests act as class conscious pro- 
letarians in the Marxist sense, or as peasants-in-the-factories rebelling 
against the unnatural restraints imposed upon them by a hostile urban- 
industrial society? A mining engineer, who had observed the striking 
miners in the Donbas, has well expressed what must have been true 
of strikes all over Russia.” 


Observing our mine strikes, it seemed tome that there was in them something 
else, something bigger than the visible causes that led to the strike. You could 
sense the protest deep down against their pointlessly complicated lives, a kind 
of disconsolate yearning for another life. Our workers, principally those who 
did not advance to be people (liudy) [1], i.e., the mass of the unskilled workers, 
were poorly suited to work in the mines. The transition from muzhik to miner 
was accomplished only with difficulty. They were oppressed by the mechaniza- 
tion and the vast dimensions of the work into which they were forced. The 
workers yearned for creative work in the fields and could not reconcile them- 
selves to industrial employment. 


Another sympathetic witness defended the Russian worker against 
the charge that he lacked perseverance and conscientiousness.” It was 
natural, the writer argued, that he was not as well adjusted to indus- 
trial employment as his English counterpart, who was working in the 
factory for the fourth and fifth generation. 


The Russian worker has just left the field: he is still a child of nature. His 
thoughts, his soul, still rush out to the open spaces, to the freedom of field work. 
But the droning and rattling machine in front of him only hammers home 
the same burden: Stay, stay here day and night, forget about the fields, the 
moors, the dew in the woods; turn to me, live with me, move with me. You 
are my slave till you die. 


Behind this worker stood the foreman, ready to fine him for “drem- 
lenie,” for daydreaming and the shoddy work it caused. The peasant- 
worker’s exertions in the factory were shorn of their spiritual whole- 
ness. The connection between his inward motivation and his outward 
motions had been severed, the harmony broken. In this “de-humaniza- 


tion of labor” lay the deepest source of his resentment against indus- 
trialization. 


TueoporeE H. Von Laue, University of California, Riverside 


55 Fenin, Vospominaniia, p. 149. 
56 Promyshlennyi mir, #7, 16 February 1902, p. 164. 











Rejoinder to Professor Bolino’s Note 


Professor Bolino makes a number of comments on our article, “Sequential 
Growth, the Labor Safety-Valve Doctrine and the Development of American 
Unionism,” in this journal, September 1959, which certainly call for some 
rejoinder on our part. 

1. He asserts that sequential growth did not keep the percentage of the 
labor force which was unionized small. This is because the process continued 
until at least the depression of 1893 and possibly until the present. He can say 
this because he equates the frontier with disposals of free land under the 
Homestead Act. We ourselves used no such measure because we thought 
that economic historians generally were well acquainted with Professor 
Shannon’s well-known assault on the notion of a frontier equated with 
homestead disposals. We would have been perverse indeed to attempt to save 
an argument already so effectively demolished. 

We used the word “slab” to draw attention to the fact we were talking 
about resources and attempted to give measures for the effect of incorporation 
of new slabs: population data and manufacturing data.’ In fact we were 
following up a useful hint of Professor Shannon’s, “Another idea, some- 
times expressed but apparently not yet reduced to a reasoned hypothesis, is 
that land, in its widest definition (that is total natural resources), constituted 
a safety valve.” * Furthermore our data do suggest the resource effect of the 
frontier ceased in the 1880’s. 

It is true that Professor Higgins points out that we get strong regional 
growth patterns long after the decade of the 1880’s had passed.? But the re- 
source increments and substitutions * before this decade had a number of fea- 
tures: 

1. They were relatively costless to exploit in terms of private capital needed 

for research and development. 


1 The successive growing-in of regional populations, for instance, gives some indication of 
increments to the natural resource base. Subject to the assumptions of constant factor propor- 
tions in similar production processes throughout the USA, of constant labor force participation 
from a given population, of reasonably similar areal occupational structure, the measure holds 
fairly well. Further as the additions.to total population by decade and newly incorporated region 
fall off so rapidly towards the end of the 19th century, the assumptions are not damaging for 
if we could adjust for them the amount of resource injection would still fall rapidly. 

2Fred A. Shannon, “A Post Mortem on the Labor-Safety-Valve Theory,” The Turner Thesis, 
George Rogers Taylor, ed. (Boston: D. C. Heath, 1949), p. 52. 

3 We quoted Professor Higgins because he stressed sequential movement into broad produc- 
tion possibilities. 

4 Charles Kindelberger, International Economics (Revised Edition), p. 127 doubts whether 
the supply of land increased after 1860. Even were this true spatial expansion permitted substi- 
tution of parcels of the factor of production one for another. 
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2. They were relatively riskless to develop as risk dimensions were fewer. 
Furthermore, many social goods (once-and-for-alls) could be of stand- 
ard form. 

3. They were incorporated a number of times in rapid sequence. If we 
want to look at it in a simplified way we can imagine the production 
possibility schedule being moved instantaneously a number of times. 

4. Not only were they cheap to develop at going costs and prices but they 
offered a wide range of production possibilities. 

5. Each increment was located outside the normal settled area but within 
the American political area. 

These features were not present conjointly after the 1880’s and the effects 
the process set up therefore had to change. 

2. Professor Bolino also argues that sequential growth did not moderate the 
depression of 1873, 1893 and, implicitly, of 1929, and that frontier investment 
may well have been the source of cyclical instability. His first argument that 
sequential growth persists until today must hold for us to be required to fit 
depressions after 1873 within our framework. He may be correct in asserting 
that the 1873 depression was the severest in the 19th century and second only 
until that of 1929. But our own data on changes in the rate of growth might 
be taken to throw some light on this. This and modern data on industrial 
output series and durable good series would lead us to be far less confident 
on the matter than Professor Bolino.® Further some of the secular stagna- 
tionists believed the 1929 depression to be extremely severe relative to all 
other depressions so that it is a matter not only of ranking cycles but think- 
ing in terms of cyclical intensity. But we were not concerned with ranking 
cycles. 

The question is did the sequential growth pattern of the American econ- 
omy lead to radically dissimilar cyclical experience compared to the European 
at that time? If American experience was identical to the European with 
respect to duration and intensity at the very least we would have to judge 
sequential growth neutral with respect to the cycle. But it is entirely possible 
that this is not the case and we naturally wanted to take account of the pos- 
sibility. We would indeed be bold to state categorically that the 1873 depres- 
sion actually was modulated by the process of sequential growth. In fact 
Professor Bolino has transformed a statement of ours “If N, then X” into 
“N, then X.” If Professor Bolino takes the trouble to reread our article he 
will note we do not go out on any cyclical limb. 

Similarly Professor Bolino may argue that frontier investments were the 
source of cyclical instability but to make a point he must show that they led 
to greater instability. It is not enough to point out that they were involved 
in the cycle for we are not likely to deny this. 


5 See Ross M. Robertson, History of the American Economy (New York: Harcourt Brace, 
1955)» PP. 357-67. 
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But we made hardly any statements at all in our article about cycles for 
we thought we were making an argument about trends. Certainly what data 
we used were trend data. The questions we asked were what made initial 
growth rates so high and later ones somewhat lower? What promoted busi- 
ness expectations and high rates of investment and savings? And how did 
these affect variables which were critical in the labor environment? We could 
in fact assume that sequential growth made each cycle sharper and deeper 
(although there is no reason why we should) and still support our case. 

Cycles are necessary to our argument. We started with the assumption that 
labor organizations grew according to the complex patterns discovered by 
Hobsbawn. Each cycle did not trigger off labor activity but some did. Why? 
In addition we asked the question why America had no labor history, quanti- 
tatively, until the 1880's. In this it is not sufficient to say that the national 
shift from primary to secondary employment was retarded (and unioniza- 
tion with it) due to American comparative advantage in agriculture during 
the nineteenth century. To explain this we asserted that sequential growth 
gave special values to important variables in labor’s situation and colored 
labor’s response in the matter of strikes, growth of membership, and in radi- 
calization of union opinion. 

3. It is not correct to assert we neglect the unskilled worker. We attempted 
to show how sequential growth gave rise to an immigrant boost so that a 
social mechanism existed to prevent the unskilled being dissatisfied. 


4. It is engaging in semantics to infer that we believe Gompers was “con- 
verted” by “sequential growth.” If we say that he was sufficiently a realist 
to react to a world in which spatial expansion gave income gains, opportuni- 
ties for social mobility, tolerance towards labor, unlimited opportunity for 
private property and so forth, we are saying the same thing as a world of 
“sequential growth” and it does not seem unconvincing! 

5. Bolino also infers in his final paragraph that our explanations should 
cover: 

a. Why strikes were won or not, 
b. The spatial distribution of strikes, 
c. The “difficulties” involving socialists and conservatives, and 
d. “Persistent institutional frictions within the labor movement which 
hampered union activity in the 1gth century and which are still 
manifest in labors’ tanks today.” 
We agree we failed to cover these aspects. An explanation which attempts 
to cover every conceivable problem is not likely to be of much use especially 
when what one is trying to explain is hazily defined. 


6. To the general charge that we have said nothing new, we cannot reply 
without running the risk of being immodest. 
7. Professor Bolino misunderstands his “institutionalists” if he thinks 
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that, for instance, Selig Perlman was not concerned with a problem like 
the one we raise and did not approach it in much the same way. 

One of the attractions of Perlman’s work was that he did not explain each 
event in labor history by a series of unrelated explanations but attempted to 
postulate certain variables as critical in labor’s environment and then at- 
tempted to weight such variables intuitively. We suggest that it is possible 
to look at some of Perlman’s variables (income, opportunity, the degree of 
legislative repression) as having certain values due to the trend influence 
of sequential growth. If we can relate these to concrete measures of labor 
activity (strike data, worker balloting as radical or non-radical, the percentage 
of unionization) we may arrive at some correlations which are not purely 
on an intuitive plane but stand statistical test. 


Gerorce G. S. Murpny, Stanford University 
Arnoip ZELLNER, University of Wisconsin 
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The Australian Wool Market, 1840-1900. By A. Barnard. Melbourne: Melbourne 
University Press, 1958. Pp. xvii, 238. 


This is an important contribution to an understanding of the Australian 
economy during the nineteenth century. Although wool was not an overwhelming 
contributor to Australian national income or employment, it was dominant 
as an export commodity and important in terms of private capital formation. 
It is this dominance in Australia’s overseas trade which substantially helps to 
shape Mr. Barnard’s book which is “essentially concerned with ... the way 
in which the Australian producer was linked with the European consumer.” 
With this emphasis in mind, Mr. Barnard’s book offers more than his modest 
title suggests. When, in 1950, Dr. C. R. Fay lectured in Toronto, he outlined 
as one of the “tasks ahead” for economic historians, research into “the chains of 
business interests which span the oceans.” While Mr. Barnard is primarily con- 
cerned with the development of wool marketing in Australia, he also goes a 
considerable distance towards Dr. Fay’s objective. There is much here about the 
European market for wool and especially about the London wool market—more 
indeed on the latter topic than one will find elsewhere. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first the product is identified, the 
market defined and the changing structure of both sides of the market outlined. 
The second part is concerned with a detailed examination of the institutions of 
the wool market, its manifold functions, the fluctuating forces of competition 
within it and its relocation during the last third of the nineteenth century from 
London to colonial centres. The final part deals with the results of the market’s 
operations, especially as they were reflected in wool prices and marketing costs. 
It is the second part, however, which forms the core and the bulk of the book 
(rather more than two thirds). In this, Mr. Barnard is truly at grips with the 
realities of economic life. His extensive use of business records and familiarity 
with many of the firms and individuals handling Australian wool place the 
reader firmly in the middle of the market place. These are the firms whose 
activities helped to form prices and these are the ways in which they did so. 
At times, it is true, Mr. Barnard’s knowledge of his subject results in over- 
elaboration of detail. Too many names are bandied about with too little im- 
portance attached to them.-For example “Hinchcliffe, Hirst, Hick, Haliburton, 
Ebsworth, Johnson and Austin” confront one on p. 67 but one is only on the 
briefest nodding acquaintance with three of them and all then disappear from 
view. Furthermore, between the first mention of, say, Hinchcliffe on p. 53 and 
this second mention on p. 67 more than sixty other different names have been 
introduced. A market place is a good place for an economic historian to be, but 
in this one he reels in the crowd of woolmen whom Mr. Barnard momentarily 
disinters. Nor is his growing sense of confusion diminished by the 407 footnotes 
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which occupy a large proportion of the 131 pages of Part 2. Rewarding and im- 
portant as Mr. Barnard’s labours have undoubtedly been, they make unnecessarily 
hard reading. 

E. M. Sicswortu, The University of Leeds 


Social Life in Early England. Edited by Geoffrey Barraclough. (Historical 
Association Essays.) New York: Barnes and Noble, 1960. Pp. xi, 264. $4.50. 


It is amusing to remember that the editor of this collection of nine Historical 
Association essays is also the author of that solemn piece, “History in a Changing 
World,” when one sees what he, with the help of his learned advisers, has done 
to Miss Latham’s old (1931) essay, “The Manor.” In order that this really be a 
group of essays published once before and that it include the manorial essay 
necessitated by the title of the book, Miss Latham is forced to face a changed 
scholarly world, and a good deal of cutting and glueing is required. In the first 
place, and this represents the essay’s major revision of interpretation, the title has 
been changed to “The Manor and the Village;” this change is accompanied by 
remarkable legerdemain in internal paragraphs. “The origin of the manor must 
then be sought in the history of the village community” has become, “The 
origin of the ‘manor’—the term does not appear in England before 1067—and of 
the township or village is thus distinct.” (p. 30). Miss Latham had “it was some- 
thing more than an administrative unit”; now, “it was primarily a legal and 
administrative unit,” and then to retrieve the sense and preserve the flow of 
ensuing prose, a “but” is inserted in the following sentence. Through careful 
splicing many of Miss Latham’s words remain, although the ideas which Miss 
Latham held and which her prose was trying to express are sometimes radically 
altered. On occasion the changes are relatively easy. Miss Latham wrote “in East 
Anglia both tenurial and social conditions are unique and can undoubtedly be 
ascribed to the influx of free Scandinavians”; since R. H. C. Davis’s work around 
Bury, this position is less convincing and attractive, so “can undoubtedly be” is 
altered to “and have usually been” (p. 38). Old “headlands” are new “holdings” 
(p. 30); “an anti-feudal monarchy,” “the crown” (p. 35); “usurped,” “acquired” 
(p. 40); “State,” “state” (p. 46). The pattern of deletions and insertions is too 
intricate and elaborate to be called a “scissors and paste” edition; “razor-blade 
and mucilage” is more like it. But, in spite of all this, the Latham footnotes are 
still inconsistent with normal practice and the rest of the volume. 

The Latham essay wears the air of a senior common room diversion, a news- 
paper competition, more delightful for the participants than acrostics, but its view 
of history is a rather cynical one to present to the boys and girls of the middle 
school, who will be introduced through this book, the editor suggests, to the 
pleasures of history. If the alteration of this essay is at all effective, one fears, 
it will make con-men not historians. 

The problem of the Latham essay is the general problem of this collection, 
although its remedies are fortunately unique. It does not seem to have been 
decided whether this was to be a collection of classics to be read and savored, 
or a simple, up-to-date guide to the basic institutions (and even this is too 
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narrow a word) of medieval England. The problem ought to have been clear to 
anyone who had thought at all about the value of republishing quick, inexpensive 
paper pamphlets that keep “the intelligent non-technical reader” (as the Asso- 
ciation’s recent self-describing pamphlet put it) aware of what contemporary 
scholars think about enclosures, invasions, and other masses of historical lore, 
whose interpretation and visibility change from decade to decade. Gathering a 
number of old pamphlets together and putting them in hard cover has the double 
disadvantage of making them antiquated at publication and expensive. 

It is true, on the other hand, that although the original pamphlets seem an 
unlikely sort of medium for encouraging an historian’s best work, the ways of 
genius are unlikely; and some of the pamphlets through the years have been 
odd masterpieces. Professor Barraclough says, “Here is garnered some of the 
best work of some of the best historians of an outstanding generation” (p. xi). 
There are patches in Miss Rose Graham’s essay on monasteries where her full 
power is apparent; Professor Hamilton Thompson’s essay on the house is wonder- 
fully smooth and competent, and there are in it hints of the greatness which his 
best work shows. Miss Latham’s essay, even in its present condition, is power- 
fully stated. But it is travesty to imply that the awesome wonders of Coulton’s 
mind are even suggested by the anachronistic, truncated essay, “The Meaning 
of Medieval Moneys,” presented here apologetically (“It might indeed be disputed 
whether Dr. Coulton’s essay is still sufficiently authoritative to merit inclusion 
at all” (p. xi) ). About Professor Stenton’s work, though, Professor Barraclough is 
surely right. It would be hard to decide what Stenton’s best work is, his standard 
is so uniformly high; but the wizardry with which he conjures up past life 
through formidable scholarship is fully apparent in his “Norman London” which 
seems to flame out from this rather insipid collection. No book which includes 
it can be considered a failure, and it must make particularly exciting reading 
for the London schoolboy. Stenton’s other essay, on the castle, has become more 
potent in republication, because of his now starting off with the change of 
thought and growth of certainty in the fifty years since its first appearance. 

The clear, sharp Myres essay on Roman Britain is republished in spite of 
the fact that other short, inexpensive, authoritative works on Roman Britain 
are readily available. In the case of this particular essay, modest, thoughtful, 
and brisk, this duplication may be helpful. But it seems odd now to republish 
the Coulton essay on money and the Baker essay on trade routes when the much 
more helpful items in the Lopez and Raymond collection should be on the same 
library shelves. It seems unlikely that the Graham essay would be as helpful 
to the student as R. Gilyard Beer’s Stationery Office Abbeys, particularly since the 
Graham essay, in common with all the others, even the essays on the castle, the 
house, and armor, is republished without photographs, in 1960. The economy 
which presumably induced this is probably also responsible for the cutting away 
from the London essay of its valuable map and translation. This seems sympto- 
matic of a lack of boldness, or perhaps of clearly visualized purpose, which 
frustrates the talents of a number of very eminent historians in this volume, and 
helps make it seem a far less successful introduction to the matter of its title than, 
for example, Jocelin of Brakelond. 

Rosert Brentano, University of California, Berkeley 
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Charles H. Dow and the Dow Theory. By George W. Bishop, Jr. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1960. Pp. x, 359. $6.00. 


This book resembles a sandwich in that it starts with a brief biography of 
Charles Henry Dow (pages 1-44), ends with a reprinting of Dow’s Leadville 
Letters (pages 248-354), and possesses a generous filling in the shape of five 
chapters on the “Dow theory” as expounded by Dow himself, S. A. Nelson, 
William Peter Hamilton, and Robert Rhea (pages 45-247). Mr. Bishop’s 
stated purpose is to put the spotlight on Dow the man as well as Dow the financial 
journalist in the hope that a revival of interest in the father of stock market theory 
will not only assign him his rightful place in American financial history but also 
preclude the danger of our forgetting him altogether (pages 245-246). 

It is remarkable that so little is known about a man who helped found the 
Wall Street Journal and became its first editor in July 1889, who pioneered 
in compiling stock price averages as early as 1884, and who wrote a lengthy 
series of editorials on stock market behavior and advice to traders which have 
occupied a prominent position in market thinking ever since his death in 1902. 
Incidentally, even less is known about Edward D. Jones, a partner in the concern 
organized in 1882 for the purpose of disseminating the market news-sheets which 
evolved into the Journal some seven years later. Mr. Bishop has endeavored to 
trace Dow’s newspaper career under Samuel Bowles of the Springfield Republican 
(1872-75) and George W. Danielson of the Providence Journal and Evening 
Bulletin (1877-79) which preceded his brief but fruitful life in New York 
financial circles (1880-1902). However, we leave the volume with a feeling that 
we would like to know much more about the man, and with a sinking con- 
clusion that it is now just too late to gather much information from his 
contemporaries. In short, this is a sketchy biography indeed and Dow remains 
a rather legendary figure who looms out of the fog now and then from the 
pages of his articles, his letters, and his editorials. 

Speaking of letters, Mr. Bishop has virtually omitted mention of those of a 
personal nature. However, we are indebted to him for reproducing the Leadville 
letters in the appendix. Dow wrote this“series to the Providence newspapers 
when he embarked from New York to Colorado on a Pullman “hotel car” in 
May 1879, in company with a group of prominent mining experts and financiers. 
Every follower of this romantic chapter of American development will enjoy 
Dow’s sharp observation, his depth of perspective, and his flavorful style. 

As for the chapters on the Dow theory according to Dow, Nelson, Hamilton, 
and Rhea, we are reminded of comparative exegeses of the holy gospels. Mr. 
Bishop shows good judgment in reproducing passages from each of the writers 
in the original, so that the reader who manages to keep his bearings can glimpse 
the various authorities better and make his own comparisons. However, it is 
difficult to conclude that the so-called “Dow theory” can be narrowed down to 
any single proposition. Rather, it emerges as a set of theorems on market behavior 
on the one hand, and successful trading on the other. Mr. Bishop correctly points 
out that Hamilton, who was editor of the Journal in the 1920’s, and Rhea, a 
semi-invalid whose operations were notable in the following decade, laid emphasis 
on several points which are more or less at variance with the ideas expressed in 
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Dow’s original editorials of the 1890’s. Many readers will be surprised to learn 
that Dow advocated limitation of speculative trading to ten share lots; and his 
oft-reiterated theme of “action and reaction” reminds one not only of Taussig’s 
penumbra theory of short term market experience but also of the cobweb theorem 
which came out some years later. 

As an index maker and occasional watcher of the financial pages, I am disap- 
pointed that this book has so very little to say about the technical evolution of 
the Dow-Jones averages. After all, these averages, as well as the “Dow theory” 
(regardless of its exact content) continue to exert considerable influence upon 
the people who place the orders to buy and sell in apparently unpredictable 
fashion. Perhaps Mr. Bishop will find a method of measuring the precise nature 
and extent of this influence. 

Tuomas S. Berry, University of Richmond 


Monetary Policy under the International Gold Standard: 1880-1915. By Arthur 
I. Bloomfield. New York: Federal Reserve Bank of New York, 1959. Pp. 62. 
$.50. 


A common view of pre-1914 monetary policy is that except in the case of the 
Bank of England central banks generally responded in an essentially “automatic” 
manner to changes in their reserves. They supposedly increased their discount 
rates in periods of persistent drains of gold (or other external assets) and lowered 
these rates in periods of persistent gold gains. Mr. Bloomfield, in this valuable 
study of central banking policy between 1880 and 1914, finds this stereotype to be 
a misconception. Eleven central banks are included in the study: the Bank 
of England, the German Reichsbank, the Austro-Hungarian Bank, the National 
Bank of Belgium, the Netherlands Bank, the State Bank of Russia, the Bank of 
France, the Bank of Finland, the National Bank of Denmark, The Swiss National 
Bank and the Bank of Norway. For the last five of these banks, discount rates 
and reserve ratios did not characteristically move in opposite directions. Central 
banks, he argues, played a much more active role in this period than is usually 
assumed. 

Although the maintenance of convertibility was the primary objective of cen- 
tral bank policy, the author presents evidence that convertibility was by no means 
the only criterion of policy. Considerations of earnings, the need to maintain 
contact with the money market for technical reasons, and to some extent a desire 
to influence domestic business conditions were also important policy objectives. 
Furthermore, the pursuit of these various objectives did not involve sole reliance 
on changes in discount rates. Besides occasionally engaging in open market 
operations and borrowing in the market, central banks implemented their poli- 
cies by such measures as manipulating the gold points and undertaking stabilizing 
operations in the foreign exchange market. 

In short, Mr. Bloomfield, in this introduction to a forthcoming, more compre- 
hensive study of the pre-1914 gold standard, emphasizes the discretionary nature 
of monetary management in this period. He concludes that pre-World War I 
monetary policy was different in degree rather than in kind from post-1914 
policy. 

Rosert E. Batpwin, University of California, Los Angeles 
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Der Reichsmerkantilismus. Studien zur Wirtschaftspolitik des Heiligen Rémi- 
schen Reiches im 17. und 18. Jahrhundert. By Ingemar Bog. Stuttgart: Gustav 
Fischer Verlag, 1959. Pp. xii, 194. DM 29.50. 


This work is the first volume of a proposed series of Studies in Economic and 
Social History under the editorship of Friedrich Liitge from the University of 
Munich. Its author deals with the economic aspect of imperial mercantilism during 
a period of continuous and progressive decay of the Holy Roman Empire. He does 
not attempt a description of economic conditions as a whole but aims at economic 
policy both as an attempt to influence economic development and as a result of it. 
Mercantilism is treated not so much as a uniform coherent system, but rather as a 
chronologically determined period. The author concentrates on the time between 
the end of the Thirty Years War and the early years of the eighteenth century 
when the balance of trade between the Empire and France began to show a 
surplus for the Empire. 

Due to the limited effectiveness of imperial bodies in the chaos brought about 
by the Thirty Years War, it was difficult for imperial mercantilism to assert itself 
against the narrowly constricted social institutions, corporations, and cities, most 
of which strengthened their identities in the reconstruction process. For this 
reason, the author sees a great part of mercantilist power directed inwards. How- 
ever, the steadily continuing break-up of the Empire proved a stronger force than 
the unifying impact of mercantilism, and the inner harmony, averred by histori- 
ans, between the different parts of this economic policy seems to Mr. Bog to have 
strong inconsistencies. He is thus compelled to devote two full chapters to the 
defense of the construct imperial mercantilism. He quotes an impressive array of 
political theorists from Reinking to Leibniz with their restrained ideas about 
what the Empire ought to be, and recognizes that even the modest conception of 
the regnum teutonicum as instrumentum pacis was an optimistic description of 
the existing anarchy of the imperial constitution. Much as Mr. Bog factually 
acknowledges this state of affairs, he does not sufficiently clarify the extent to 
which mercantilist policies deal with a non-existent imperial economy rather than 
with a number of territorial economies which might at best show only incidental 
identity of interests. The author uses the pre-mercantilist economic policies of the 
Empire as general illustrations of measures which, without any conscious further- 
ing of the economic power of the Empire, were directed against feudal disintegra- 
tion. Imperial commercial policy attempted to maintain the status of the guilds. 
The coinage successfully introduced imperially valid coins but was unable to 
control the flow of coined gold and silver to and from the country. The interna- 
tional commercial policy of the Empire was, well into the seventeenth century, a 
protectionist welfare policy encouraging economic development that did not lead 
away from medieval forms of organization. 

Although the author, in his main chapter on the actual mercantilist economic 
policy, carefully distinguishes between the administrative and the economic point 
of view, he deals only casually with the bodies and instruments which carried out 
the policy. He stresses the frequent use of the inconspicuous avocatoria and 
rescripts, preceding specific prohibitive legislation. The venerable imperial edict 
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of 1676 is described as an example of an economic measure which was unsuccess- 
ful because of the hostile spirit animating the bodies expected to execute it. It 
could not even be saved by the subtle maneuvers of a diplomat of Christoph 
de Royas y Spinola’s rank. The war against French trade was possibly furthered 
by protectionist legislation of the Empire; it was won by such political moves as 
the Dutch Alliance, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes and the consequential 
emigration of the Huguenots from France. It is conclusively demonstrated by the 
author that during the last decade of the seventeenth century some institutions 
which originated in the haphazard decay of the Empire were transformed into 
tools of imperial mercantilism. In the early eighteenth century, in turn, imperial 
mercantilism no longer really succeeded in forming the Empire into an economic 
unit, and neither imperial authority, nor resolution of the estates nor federative 
agreement could overcome the lack of imperial unity discernible during the 
Polish Succession War. 

In writing these studies on imperial mercantilism, Mr. Bog has drawn effec- 
tively on a wide range of literature, printed documents, and records from state 
and municipal archives, as evidenced by over six hundred notes and a bibliog- 
raphy of eighteen pages. An excursus deals with analects illustrating the execution 
of imperial mercantilist legislation and its effects on commercial firms. The author 
displays an impressive array of facts concerning commerce during the mercan- 
tilist period but his brief conclusions on the nature and success of imperial mer- 
cantilism fail to add materially to the results of the standard works on mercan- 
tilism. He recognizes that a certain disunity on matters of mercantilist practice 
indicates that the premises do not rest on practical interest but on generally 
acknowledged principles; he does not enounce these principles. He stresses that 
mercantilism does not attempt to influence the workings of economic life as a 
consistent whole; he does not satisfactorily work out the high degree to which 
imperial mercantilist discussion is intellectually autonomous and deserves to be 
called a rudimentary scientific theory. Mr. Bog has done well in describing com- 
mercial developments and in drawing attention to the relative unimportance of 
imperial mercantilism as a protectionist and monetary system. However, a pro- 
fuse marshalling of data has had to remain unfructuous as it could not invalidate 
the considerable truth contained in Heckscher’s observation that regulations and 
injunctions of the Empire did not cease to be valid after the Peace of Westphalia, 
but became simply a temptation for an endless output of absurd and aimless tomes. 

Paut J. Meter, University of Massachusetts 


Steelworkers in America: The Nonunion Era. By David Brody. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. viii, 303. $5.00. 


Viewing the history of labor in the iron and steel industry from the 1890's 
through the 1920’s from the entrepreneurial focus of the steel magnates’ search 
for stability, the author has presented a penetrating and provocative study which 
reveals as much about management as it does about labor. Feeling that stability 
could be insured by labor mobility at the unskilled level, the steel makers paid 
their workers low wages and relied on the oncoming waves of immigrants and 
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later Negroes to provide them an abundant though ever changing unskilled 
force. Those men electing to become permanent industrial workers were moved 
up into the ranks of skilled but dependent labor. By the end of the first decade of 
the twentieth century the major steel companies took an open shop position and 
refused to recognize any union. Though this stand aroused the ire of organized 
labor, which gradually realized that only through industrial unionism could the 
corporations eventually be brought to book, its harshness was ameliorated by a 
measure of benevolence which helped to preserve the desired stability. 

This situation was completely altered during the Wilson period when war in 
Europe cut off immigration, upset labor mobility and encouraged trade union 
activity. Then the government further disrupted stability by recognizing the 
right of collective bargaining and by encouraging steel workers to believe that 
they had an important role to play in America’s war effort. Wartime conditions 
in the industry led directly to the steel strike of 1919 which was brutally fought 
by most of the corporations. Defeat on the part of the unions brought about the 
renewal of the pre-war labor pattern in the 1920’s. It relieved the corporations of 
the necessity of re-appraising their labor policies, though pressure of public opinion 
(and not organized labor) did lead to the abandonment of the seven day week in 
1923. No new departure emerged until the great depression at the end of the 
decade once again upset the stability of the steel industry and brought the non- 
union era to an end. In November, 1920, W. B. Dickson of Midvale Steel, 
speaking of the United States Steel Corporation, in effect summed up the indus- 
try’s approach to its labor problem when he said (p. 268) it practiced “industrial 
feudalism .. . with a high degree of comfort and safety for the workers, I grant 
you, but none the less, feudalism.” 

The author’s analysis of the 1919 steel strike and his discussion of Judge Elbert 
H. Gary’s formulation of welfare capitalism are the best accounts available. This 
volume, along with the recent work of John A. Garraty on George W. Perkins, 
now make easily obtainable for the first time careful, critical and fully documented 
accounts of labor and management in the nation’s basic heavy industry for the 
nonunion era. Finally, it might be noted, this important volume noticeably re- 
flects on many of its pages the influence of Professor Oscar Handlin who directed 
it in an earlier version as the author’s doctoral disseration. Indeed the volume, 
carefully organized and tightly constructed, almost follows a Hegelian dialectic 
with a thesis (management’s desire for stability) and an antithesis (the position 
of labor, the prevailing climate of opinion, etc.) demanding a synthesis (the 
restoration of managerial stability). 





Ricuarp Lowirtt, Connecticut College 


The American Civil Engineer: Origins and Conflict. By Daniel H. Calhoun. 
Cambridge: The Technology Press, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
distributed by Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 295. $5.50. 


Calhoun provides a very perceptive, detailed account of the development of 
civil engineering as a profession in America during the five or six decades up to 
the 1840's. He examines the background, training, recruitment, tasks, and status 
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of the early engineers employed by private and public transportation enterprises, 
chiefly canals and railroads. He carefully inquires into their occupational origins, 
professional aspirations, social status, mixture of technical and managerial func- 
tions, and degree of professional freedom, including their tensions and conflicts 
with proprietors, executives, and contractors. His study will be of interest to 
American economic and social historians, particularly those concerned with the 
internal improvements movements, early business organization, the engineering 
profession, and early professions generally. 

Only a handful of trained engineers were to be found in this country by 1816, 
Calhoun shows. A few of these were foreign military or civil engineers, against 
whom there was a prejudice based on national pride. Most engineers had picked 
up practical engineering experience on small projects while working as land 
surveyors, architects, or practical craftsmen—masons, millwrights, instrument 
makers, or bridge builders. As the internal improvements movement gained 
momentum after 1816, a great scarcity of and demand for experienced engineers 
resulted; canal and railroad enterprises made frenzied efforts to recruit and train 
engineers. By the late 1830’s a relatively adequate supply of civil engineers had 
been created, at least temporarily, with the collapse of the pre-1837 transportation 
boom. This engineer hunting turned up a few self taught and foreign engineers. 
A larger and very significant group came from the American military engineers 
trained at the U. S. Military Academy, then serving as an engineering school, 
and on large government engineering works. A small group soon came from 
other embryo engineering schools, mainly Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute and 
Norwich University. Next to the West Point group, the largest single group 
was trained on the New York canal system. The latter, however, was more typical 
of the new engineer supply. By 1837 only one fourth of the practical engineers 
had academic training in engineering, while only a few were self taught or 
trained as apprentices to individual engineers. The great majority consisted of 
engineers trained on large improvement undertakings such as the Erie Canal; 
these enterprises through necessity and design served as practical schools for 
“organization” engineers, training and promoting rodmen, surveyors, and assist- 
ant engineers to principal engineers. 

Civil engineers were thus trained and utilized in a hierarchical system of ranks, 
supervised work, and promotion. Foreign engineers and individualistic, self 
taught engineers were not very popular; and the organizational engineers had 
very little professional independence. Their hierarchical organization and the 
necessity of conforming to company objectives shaped their training, occupational 
status, and technical functions, thereby effecting a compromise between pro- 
fessionalism and proprietary responsibility. Calhoun illustrates these trends by 
sketching the careers of several free lance engineers, canal company engineers, 
and Baltimore and Ohio Railroad engineers. In general, their individualism and 
professional freedom were curbed, and they became responsive to company in- 
terests and local ambitions. In this shaping of their occupational role, they en- 
countered organizational, partisan, social, and personal pressures; the resulting 
tensions centered on the limits of their professional authority and the distinction 
between their technical engineering functions and the general proprietary and 
managerial functions. Although they often had a tension-producing mixture of 
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professional and managerial tasks, they developed a conscious professional identi- 
fication. In the period of depression and inquiry following the panic of 1837, 
they were widely criticized; in response, they gave greater attention to their pro- 
fessional status and attempted unsuccessfully to organize a national society of 
civil engineers. 

Calhoun’s contribution is heightened through his sharp focus and well docu- 
mented work on a little-worked special area of great significance. His extensive 
documentation should have bibliographical value to others, for he cites numerous 
manuscript collections, public documents, and company reports having to do with 
early transportation and the work of engineers. His footnotes run to 45 pages in 
length, his bibliography another 19 pages, and his appendixes 15 pages. His 
detailed work shows care and accuracy, although he states (page 133) that 
Stephen H. Long directed government surveys for a railroad to the Pacific (Long 
only helped draft plans for these surveys) and that William G. McNeill went to 
Russia to build railroads (McNeill’s associate and fellow West Pointer, George W. 
Whistler, did this). One of Calhoun’s contributions is to further aid in assessing 
the relative importance of the U. S. military engineers in early civil engineering. 
Another is to show the conditions under which early engineers actually worked— 
their training, tasks, salaries, organizational status, and professional feelings. 
Still another is the light cast on how transportation companies, America’s first 
large scale industrial enterprises, organized their technical and managerial func- 
tions. Now that Calhoun has effectively reconnoitered this field of the recruit- 
ment, functions, and status of the early engineers, let us hope that he and others 
will advance our knowledge of this important field. We need to know more, for 
instance, about the use of foreign engineers, the transfer of engineering knowledge 
from Europe to America, the academic training of early American engineers, 
the relationship between entrepreneurship and engineering in early transportation 
enterprises, and the work of engineers with enterprises other than canals and 
railroads. 

Forest G. Hiri, University of Texas 


The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. 11, The Reformation: 1520-1559. 
Edited by G. R. Elton. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1958. 
Pp. xvi, 686. $7.50. 

The New Cambridge Modern History, Vol. Vil, The Old Regime: 1713-63. 
Edited by J. O. Lindsay. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1957. 
Pp. xx, 625. $7.50. 


A historical series such as this, representing an effort to present the develop- 
ment of Europe in modern times from the points of view of “general” history 
and its various sub-disciplines, furnishes an opportunity to observe the place 
which economic history is coming to occupy within the larger common field of 
study. The special characteristics of this particular series both hinder and assist 
such evaluation. The use of many authors for each volume permits each chapter 
to be written by a specialist, although signs of mere duty work are not lacking 
here and there. On the other hand, the division of responsibilities means the 
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abandonment of any effort to present a coherent general account of the given 
period (the editor’s introduction provides a summary rather than a synthesis of 
his volume), so that the utilization of economic materials in the non-economic 
chapters tends to be a matter of chance. Furthermore, the exploration of the 
interrelationships of economic and non-economic processes within the general 
historical development becomes fragmentary and difficult. 

The use of short time segments—a half century, more or less—as the periods 
for each volume is particularly unfortunate from the standpoint of economic 
history, however necessary it may be from that of such fields as political history; 
for while in the latter it is events which are central, in the former it is processes. 
The result is that the authors concerned with the long slow processes (in the 
fields of political and social institutions no less than economic) are compelled to 
devote an inordinate proportion of space to exposition of material which is cer- 
tain to appear in fairly similar form in many other volumes. Because each writer 
is compelled, as it were, to start from scratch, less attention can be paid to the 
specifically new developments in each period. 

Despite these various limitations, the place of economic history and economic 
historians in these volumes is notable. Only the section on agriculture in the 
Reformation volume, by Friedrich Liitge of Munich, is unsatisfactory, not only 
because it wanders about in Europe and over the centuries, but also because it 
lacks any clear structure of description or analysis. On the other hand, S. T. 
Bindoff’s piece on “The Greatness of Antwerp,” which with Liitge’s comprises 
the chapter on “Economic Change,” is a gem of condensation and illumination; 
yet in its context it is somewhat too much of a good thing. Only the Low Coun- 
tries can be fairly called, in Pirenne’s phrase, “the economic suburbs of Antwerp,” 
and the commercial and industrial state of all Europe in the early sixteenth cen- 
tury cannot be summed up in an account of this one city. C. H. Wilson’s chapter 
in the Old Regime volume, called “The Growth of Overseas Commerce and 
European Manufacture,” is a more balanced study. 

What is more striking than these specialized chapters is the extent to which 
economic factors are integrated into many of the general chapters. F. C. Spooner’s 
section on France, 1519-59, in the chapter on “The Reformation in Difficulties,” 
and his independent chapter, “The Hapsburg-Valois Struggle,” in Volume II, 
display the broader competence of an economic historian; but A. Cobban’s superb 
chapter in Volume VII on “The Decline of Divine Right Monarchy in France” 
is no less a tribute to the mastery of economic materials by a political and in- 
tellectual historian. Elsewhere, though the level of attainment is lower, there is a 
wide recognition of the significance of economic data, although in certain cases, 
particularly where the authors appear to have had primarily bellelettristic train- 
ing, the presentation of this material is cursory. Economic processes and institu- 
tions are handled descriptively, with insufficient sense for the deeper explanation 
which requires a firmer command of economic theory than the general historian 
usually possesses. Some of the burden of fault here must fall on the economic 
historian, however, for the specialized economic histories of this period continue 
to be largely marked by the same weakness. 

It is to be hoped that the subsequent volumes in this series will show a con- 
tinuation of the elements of strength and a reducticn of the weaknesses in those 
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already published. If so, the series will be more useful than ever as a more detailed 
and systematic coverage of European history than can be provided by the usual 
textbooks. 





Hersert H. Rowen, The University of Wisconsin-Milwaukee 


Storia dell’economia italiana. Saggi di storia economica. Edited by Carlo M. 
Cipolla. Vol. I: Secoli settimo—diciassettesimo. Turin: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Einaudi, 1959. Pp. 628. 


This book is an anthology made up of twenty-five essays by twenty-two authors, 
including two by the editor. All the essays have been published before, as long ago 
as 1877 and as recently as 1958. The editor apparently did not plan, and certainly 
did not produce, a selection of essays which would constitute a comprehensive 
survey of Italian economic development. No essay, for example, directly focuses 
on the obviously important question of Italian trade relations with the Levant in 
the early Middle Ages. The effort of the editor has been rather to select articles 
which in his opinion “at present are held to be the truth,” even though the in- 
terstices in the topics covered by them remain gaping. 

The names of the contributors—Volpe, Luzzatto, Sapori, Lopez, and so forth— 
give assurance that this anthology provides an abundance of interesting reading. 
Still, particularly for American readers, the anthology has only limited value. 
Seven of the articles—nearly a third of the selections—are republished here for 
the third time. Four of them (two by Sapori and two by Luzzatto) were reprinted 
for the second time within the last six years; republication here again seems some- 
thing of a waste. 

The work of the editor is careless in the extreme. The selection by Volpe, here 
published with the title “Aziende agrarie medievali,” was part of a longer bibli- 
ographical essay originally published in 1905. Incredibly, in hastily excerpting 
from it, the editor chopped off all reference to the book which inspired the dis- 
cussion in the first place (Hartmann’s essays published in his Zur Wirtschafts- 
geschichte Italiens). The reader is left to puzzle over the reference in the first para- 
graph to “the present studies” when no present studies have been mentioned. 

On p. 187, n. 1, the reader is referred to an article in the Archivio Storico 
Italiano for 1928. He ought to be told that the same article is printed further along 
in the anthology, pp. 425-47. On p. 25, n. 1, the reader is referred to the Studi 
Storici of Crivellucci, to an article which is substantially the essay by Volpe printed 
in this same anthology. Bibliographical information is incomplete. For the selec- 
tion from Volpe, reference is made only to his Medioevo italiano, pp. 220-43, 
though this essay, like most of the others in this book, had first been published 
earlier. The articles in the anthology contain a number of references to “forth- 
coming” studies. Has not the editor the obligation of informing his readers 
whether or not, in the many years since the statements were made, those studies 
in fact came forth? 

The editor states that “when he was able” he sent the text and notes to the 
various authors for revision. He does not, however, indicate which articles were 
in fact revised. It is all too evident that most of them were reprinted without 
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effort on anyone’s part to bring their bibliographies or notes up to date. It is, for 
example, something of a shock to read in a book bearing the date 1959 on its 
title page that the Honorantiae civitatis Papie is published only in a hard-to- 
come-by work and “lacks at present a critical edition” (p. 26, n. 1). The Honor- 
antiae civitatis Papie is a document of major importance for the economic history 
of tenth-century Lombardy—a documento importantissimo as the footnote says. 
Happily, however, it has since secured two excellent editions, one in as accessible a 
collection as the Monumenta Germaniae. So likewise, the source mentioned on 
p- 126, n. 2, has since been proved a forgery. 

The editor provides a brief introduction to the anthology. The value of this 
collection seems to be that Italian réaders will find that four of the articles, 
originally published in French, German and English, are here translated. 

Davip Herutny, Bryn Mawr College 


Lo stato pontificio e il movimento riformatore del sette-cento. By Luigi Dal Pane. 
Milan: Giuffré, 1959. Pp. vii, 798. 4500 lire. 


A reform movement in the Papal States in the eighteenth century? The idea 
will seem strange to many who recall the drowsy, decaying Rome of Piranesi’s 
prints, who know that contemporary travellers described the Papal States as the 
worst administered lands in Europe, and who picture those lands as peopled 
mainly by statues, priests, and the grasping nephews of popes. 

Dal Pane is one of several Italian scholars who have been making mild changes 
in this dismal picture. Over the past three decades he has published many articles 
on the economic reform movement in the Papal States, and Lo stato pontificio 
is a collection of eleven of these articles, with two introductory essays and an 
appendix of relevant documents. This thick book is not a synthesis of the present- 
day knowledge of his subject, but a collection of some studies in which the author 
thoroughly explores some limited areas, poses the questions which he believes 
other students of his subject should ask themselves, and insists that these scholars 
use his methods of research. 

Despite these limited aims, Dal Pane does present some general conclusions. 
He believes that there was definitely a movement for economic reform (chiefly 
of taxation and tariff policies) in the Papal States, and that this began early in the 
eighteenth century. It was directed by a few of the more vigorous popes, who saw 
the advantages of unifying their state by reducing the fiscal and commercial 
privileges of wealthy nobles and churchmen. It was supported by a few public- 
spirited landowners, by merchants, and by a few intelligent lay and clerical ad- 
ministrators. For various reasons, especially the strength of the conservative 
privileged classes, the movement was sporadic, disorganized, and largely un- 
successful. Dal Pane refuses to view this movement as the product of abstract 
Enlightenment ideals of liberty and equality, and shows again and again how 
the reformers became convinced through their everyday experience of the practical 
advantages of freeing trade or destroying tax and trade privileges. 

The same nominalist frame of mind is seen in his frequently expressed views 
on historical method. Dal Pane places heavy emphasis on thorough investigation 
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of economic and social “structures” or backgrounds. He objects strongly and 
frequently to “partial” researches, claiming that students of modern history 
especially are too prone to make arbitrary choices of what documents they will 
examine. An investigation per totalita is especially important in economic history, 
he says, where “the validity of the conclusions is proportionate to the mass of 
facts established, of data collected.” Dal Pane illustrates the kind of research he 
has in mind with a number of very thorough studies of such things as the size of 
wheat harvests, the effectiveness of customs regulations, and the techniques of 
textile production. 

Perhaps it is unfair to criticize the author of what is basically a collection of 
articles for not discussing this point or that. Since Dal Pane makes a point, how- 
ever, of insisting that the historian’s researches should “above all be directed to 
ascertaining the real forces” which are behind new ideas and movements, I 
think he should have more to say about these forces. If the central government 
was the chief force behind these reforms, then more might be made of the fact, 
which Dal Pane merely mentions, that the eighteenth century popes who took 
the greatest interest in economic reforms came from the more prosperous north of 
Italy. Surely there should be some discussion of the influence exerted by merchants, 
since one of the publicists quoted by Dal Pane comments explicitly on the link 
between increasing commercial activity at Rome and ideas of economic liberty. 

Dal Pane gives his readers almost no introduction to the physical and economic 
geography, the history, and the administrative organization of the Papal States. 
What is worse, it is very hard to extract his general conclusions about the reform 
movement from this book, simply because it is not a synthesis but rather a 
collection of articles. In the final analysis, why should an historian present the 
findings of three decades of research in this form? 

James C. Davis, The University of Pennsylvania 


Iron in the Making. Dowlais Iron Company Letters, 1782-1860. Edited by 
Madeleine Elsas. Cardiff: Glamorgan County Records Committee, 1960. Pp. xix, 


247. 


The Dowlais Iron Company was one of the major concerns founded to exploit 
the northern outcrop of mineral resources in South Wales in the second half of 
the eighteenth century. Somewhat transmogrified, the company is still in opera- 
tion as the Guest Keen Iron and Steel Company Ltd., to whose interest we owe 
this volume. In 1782, John Guest, who had been manager of the works since 
1767, became a partner in the Dowlais Iron Company, thus beginning the reign 
of the Guest dynasty in the iron kingdom of South Wales, and this event pro- 
vides the starting point for the volume. As far as can be seen, the terminal date is 
just one of convenience. From the 88,820 letters which survive for the period 
1782-1860, the Glamorgan county archivist selected 628 as being of especial 
interest and extracts from them are printed in this volume. They have been 
grouped under seven headings: the ironmasters (price, wage and output agree- 
ments); the business (finance, organisation, purchase of iron ore, statistics); 
markets and sales; transport and communications; technical (machinery, specifi- 
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cations and patents, new methods); and politics (national, affecting the iron trade, 
and local). Since these cover only a portion of the subject matter of the letters, a 
selective index with additional headings has been compiled and this is available 
to students at the Glamorgan County Record Office, Cardiff. The archival work 
on this immense collection of business records has clearly been excellently per- 
formed. 

While it is never easy to lay down the criteria by which collections of documents 
such as this should be judged, the volume under review will probably not satisfy 
all tastes. It might have been better to use an index as a guide to subject matter 
rather than split letters up under the various headings. And some of the extracts 
are extremely short. The selected passages well illustrate some of the problems 
which faced ironmasters in this period, fluctuating prices, complaints about 
quality, technical troubles, labour unrest, difficulties of transport and so on. But 
in the absence of anything but an index of correspondents, it is difficult to follow 
any issue systematically. The fragments cast a rather flickering light on the 
activities of the company. On occasion, too, one would have wished that the 
editor had selected passages to answer some of the questions previously left in 
doubt or to correct the errors of earlier writers. Since previous historians have 
thought that John Guest went to Dowlais in 1765, the actual document dealing 
with his appointment as manager in 1767 (though it falls outside the dates of 
this volume) would have been worth printing. Did Guest deliberately undercut 
the Crawshays in 1821 and 1822, as they alleged? When did the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Railway Company first place orders for rails with the Dowlais Com- 
pany? And, as appendices, figures of annual output and a table of prices would 
have enhanced the value of this volume. Nevertheless, the extracts do contain 
a wealth of material about the running of the Dowlais Iron Company before 
1860. Apart from this, what comes through is the character of the correspondents, 
especially the Dowlais management. There is the outspoken curtness and some- 
times rudeness of William Taitt, manager 1792-1815, the “urbanity” of Sir John 
Josiah Guest, the forthrightness of John Evans, manager in the 1850’s, and the 
lively concern of Lady Charlotte Guest. These letters admirably illustrate the 
clash of personalities involved in running an industrial concern in the early nine- 
teenth century. Now that the riches of this collection are revealed, it is to be hoped 
that scholars will exploit them. Then this volume will have served its purpose 
as a bonne bouche. 

W. E. Mincuinton, University College of Swansea 


Politics and Grass; The Administration of Grazing on the Public Domain. By 
Phillip O. Foss. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 236. 
$4.50. 


Assuming that the historic transfer of public lands to private hands had ended, 
the Taylor Grazing Act of 1934 undertook to establish an enlightened policy for 
administering the large remnants. Politics and Grass reviews the century and a 
half of benighted public land distribution preceding 1934, and in particular it is 
maintained that uncontrolled competition for grass had resulted in severe injury 
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to an important national resource. The book proceeds to study the legislative 
history of the Taylor Act and its subsequent administration. The history of public 
land policy and disposition has been told better in a number of other studies and 
this superficial version adds nothing important to the story. Moreover, a social 
science thesis style remains unnecessarily evident in such phrases as “this chapter 
describes . . ..” “we have so far considered . . .,” and “in summary... .” 
However, when this study arrives at an examination in some detail of the 
application of Taylor Act policy contrary to established private interests, there are 
presented convincing and fascinating instances of public policy thwarted by local 
and national political pressure tactics. A special case study is made of failure to 
apply policy in the Soldier Creek Grazing District of southeastern Oregon and 
another examination in depth is made of the grazing fee controversy. In both in- 
stances there is evident careful research in the files of the Bureau of Land Man- 
agement, local and national. The Taylor Act turned out to be not a measure to 
regulate the utilization of public grazing lands to the end of restoring range 
carrying capacity as it was intended to be, but was made into a force for main- 
taining the status quo. The conservation of public grazing lands has not proceeded 
as anticipated nor have the stockmen recognized their responsibilities as privileged 
occupants of public property. The most that this book will concede the Taylor 
Act is that overgrazing and deterioration of the land, while continuing, has 
diminished. Had the author maintained a focus upon “the administration of 
grazing on the public domain” with further case study documentation of sub- 
verted policy, his contribution to improved public land administration would 
have been still more valuable and substantial. As it stands, this indictment of the 
cattlemen’s political pressure tactics will be refuted as incomplete. 
James H. Suiwever, University of California, Davis 


The C1O Challenge to the AFL: A History of the American Labor Movement, 
1935-1941. By Walter Galenson. Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. 


Pp. xix, 732. $9.75. 


Walter Galenson has written an exceedingly good and useful book on the 
history of American trade unionism during its most significant period. The 
Great Depression had carried on the deterioration in the labor movement which 
had characterized the 1920’s. Only an optimist could have looked forward to an 
early regeneration of union activity and a resumption of a vital union role on the 
American scene. Yet, between 1935 and our entry into World War II, this is 
precisely what happened. Against the background of some economic recovery and 
encouragement by the Federal government, notably in the Wagner Act, there 
took place an enormous growth in the membership of unions and in their impor- 
tance. Galenson’s work is devoted to this period of recovery and advance in the 
labor movement. 

The plan of the book is simple. It begins with a careful account of the develop- 
ment of the CIO as a move to organize workers in the mass production industries 
and traces the relations between the CIO and the AFL to 1941. The moves both 
hostile and conciliatory are sketched in such fashion as to give a clear and con- 
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nected—and accurate—account of the division within the “House of Labor”. 
There follow chapters dealing with union activities in the major industries: 
steel, automobiles, coal, electrical equipment, the needle trades, textiles, trucking, 
printing, and railroads, among others. In each case, the treatment is objective and 
the scholarship of a high order. The volume concludes with a long chapter on 
“Some General Aspects,” which deals with matters like union membership, in- 
ternational relations of labor, attitudes towards Negroes, corruption within the 
labor movement, and agricultural unionism. Economic historians and those in- 
terested in trade unionism will be grateful to Galenson for providing an ex- 
cellent and convenient account of a fascinating epoch on American unionism. 

My principal regret is that the author limited his appraisal to a very few pages 
and thus does not develop in detail some interesting generalizations. He says, for 
example: 


. .. It is difficult to see in the labor movement that emerged from the New Deal 
a recrudescent Gompersism, and difficult to accept the notion that job control and 
exclusive jurisdiction occupied the same central role that they once undoubtedly 
did in labor thinking. On the contrary, the watchword of the period was change, 
induced partly by growth and partly by radical alteration in the political and 
economic environment. (p. 640.) 


Again (p. 641): 


. . . to look upon trade unions as being in the grip of immutable, impersonal 
economic forces, unable to effect any basic alteration in underlying market rela- 
tionships, is grossly to misread the lessons of history. Certainly, neither wage nor 
other union policy can be formulated successfully without regard to current busi- 
ness conditions. . . . But this is far from being the entire story. The introduction 
of trade unionism has had profound effects upon the entire social life of the fac- 
tory, upon management practices and prerogatives, upon every term and condi- 
tion of employment. 


I hope that it will be possible for Mr. Galenson to turn his attention in a sub- 
sequent volume to an elaboration of comments like the foregoing so that we 
may have the benefit of his mature scholarship on the broader and deeper sig- 
nificance of the period with which he has here dealt. 

EmanvueEt Stein, New York University 


Government Promotion of American Canals and Railroads, 1800-1890. By Carter 
Goodrich. New York: Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. x. 382. $7.50. 


Internal improvements, to use the nineteenth century phrase, have been one 
of the major themes and forces in American economic development and one of 
the most extensively exploited subjects in American history. The monographic 
work in this field received its first significant impulse in the studies produced at 
Johns Hopkins around the turn of the century by such scholars as Hollander, 
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Martin, Reizenstein, and Weaver. During the thirties there was a modest upsurge 
of inquiry resulting in such important works as those of Gates, Durrenberger, 
Kistler, and Folmsbee. By far the greatest advance has come since World War II 
with a greater number of studies produced in the past fifteen years than in the 
previous fifty. Here the more prominent contributions have been those of 
Handlin, Hartz, Heath, Kirkland, Pierce, Sanderlin, and Taylor, omitting for 
the moment those of the author of the present volume. But there have been 
scores of others, including many published and unpublished dissertations. The 
approaches and emphases have varied widely; some studies have been con- 
cerned with government-economy relations on a broad front, with transporta- 
tion a subordinate theme; others focus more sharply on transportation or some 
branch thereof. In scope they range from individual projects and states to regions 
and, in Taylor’s Transportation Revolution, the nation at large. 

Two centers of influence are evident in this flourishing postwar development. 
One was the Social Science Research Council’s Committee on Research in 
Economic History, which, under the chairmanship of Arthur H. Cole, gave 
stimulus, encouragement, and assistance, both in research and publication, to 
many of the most substantial contributions in this field. The other center has 
been, institutionally, Columbia University, but more precisely the mind and 
study of Carter Goodrich, for some time also a member of Cole’s committee. 
Mr. Goodrich has not only contributed many articles related to his present theme 
but he has guided the research of numerous graduate students whose disserta- 
tions have made further contribution. 

In the present volume Goodrich has capped this rich literature and the prod- 
ucts of his own extended research with a comprehensive analytical and quantita- 
tive treatment of a central element in the transportation story. This is the vital 
role played by government in the development of the transportation facilities 
which made possible the rapid nineteenth century transition from subsistence 
to exchange economy. The badly needed synthesis is now at hand. The main 
body of the material is arranged under two headings, each treated for two 
periods: “Federal Debate and Decision,” 1801-1830 and 1850-1872; “The 
Emulation of States and Cities,” 1815-1861 and 1861-1890. Now general and 
special students alike can profit from an authoritative conspectus of the subject 
by the scholar who has examined it most intensively. 

Perhaps the most important single contribution of the postwar studies con- 
cerned with relationships between government and the economy has been to 
demonstrate as false the traditional assumption that the nineteenth century 
relationship in this country as abroad could accurately be summed up in the 
phrase laissez faire. There has been a certain tendency in consequence to leap 
to the opposite conclusion assigning a rather dominant role to the state. So far 
as transportation, at least, is concerned, the correct view, supported convincingly 
in this study, is summed up in the title of the concluding section and chapter, 
“Public Promotion and Private Enterprise.” Here Goodrich gives his conclu- 
sions and observations respecting the movement as a whole. Here further he 
presents summary estimates of the total amount of government aid by period, 
level of government, and type of transportation. Convinced of the substantial 
cumulative effect of government aid in stimulating through transportation the 
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growth of the economy, the author makes no attempt at a precise evaluation 
of the extent (or desirability) of this acceleration. 

In sum, Government Promotion of American Canals and Railroads, 1800-1890 
is a major contribution to the understanding of American economic development 
in the nineteenth century. It is rather more than this. Much of the world today 
is at a state—and in a mood—of growth analagous to that of the United States 
of a century and more ago. The question of the relationships of public authority 
and private enterprise is one central to the solution of many of the development 
problems faced by innumerable countries. American experience, as recorded 
and analyzed in this volume, may have little direct relevance for most of these 
countries. Yet the study of this experience will provide many insights into the 
development process and many illuminating examples of the forms which 
government-private enterprise relationships may take. 

Louis C. Hunter, Industrial College of the Armed Forces 





Industrialization in the Middle East. By K. Grunwald and J. Ronall. New York: 
Council for Middle Eastern Affairs Press, 1960. Pp. 394. $7.00. 


The Middle East is an area comprising 4.5 million square miles, extending 
from Cyprus and Libya in the west to Afghanistan in the east, containing 
about 140 million souls. This area, usually designated the Cradle of Western 
civilization, has passed several times into and out of greatness on the world 
stage. At present aside from the focus on it owing to its strategic values and 
to its political instability, it shares the rather ignominious rank of underde- 
veloped economy along with other greater and lesser regions. 

Since the end of World War I, and increasingly following World War II, 
the more familiar states in the area—Turkey, Israel, Egypt, Iran, Lebanon, Syria 
and Iraq—have predicated their governments upon economic growth. 

The authors of the book under review have performed a valuable service in 
drawing from wide and cosmopolitan sources, not readily available nor translat- 
able to most interested parties, in tracing the economic development of the indi- 
vidual states in the area. However, part of the value as a handbook of Middle 
East data is lost. Sources for most of the 170 tables are omitted; occasionally we 
are told that these are the authors’ estimates (based on what? ), and an error shows 
up in one of the rarely given sources where data in the table extends up to the 
year 1955 but the source was a 1952-1953 government yearbook (p. 38). 

The volume lacks analysis. Several assertions are made, but are too weak to be 
seriously entertained. For example, the authors briefly argue the advantages of 
the small plant as opposed to the large (pp. 115-16), and almost immediately 
contradict their argument in another context recognising the advantages of scale 
economics (p. 118). Neither assertion is made with any rigor nor with attempt 
at demonstration; yet it is in this area of study that economic historians might 
make a major contribution—to what extent might many small plants in proximity 
offer sufficient economies of juxtaposition to offset possible scale and integration 
economies and still remain immune to the possibilities of diseconomies of scale 
in the large plant? 
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The authors argue in favor of greater technical as opposed to “academic” edu- 
cation (pp. 51-52) ignoring the I.B.R.D. report, The Economic Development of 
Iraq, 1952, p. 63, which notes that in this country of over 5 million population, 
only 750 students were in technical schools in 1951, yet Iraq was unable to absorb 
the graduates (a small fraction of the student population of 750)! 

Unfortunately some of the descriptions are tied to absurd arguments. “Except 
for oil, the region is poor in natural resources. Its share (about 3 per cent of 
world trade while its population is about 5 per cent of the world total) in world 
trade bears this out” (p. 55). It doesn’t bear this out at all; it simply shows that 
this region like most underdeveloped regions participates in only a small portion 
of world trade. Additionally, the authors attempt to argue that the low agricultural 
productivity is unrelated to soil fertility by comparing yields per acre with more 
developed areas. Only by neglecting labor intensity (and capital intensity in irriga- 
tion) is it possible to come to such a conclusion. 

Finally, the authors, like so many other researchers, in the area discard the 
possible value of economic union among the individual countries of the area 
focusing on present rather than potential complementarities. The reviewer has 
refuted this narrow view (“The Economic Feasibility of a Middle Eastern Com- 
mon Market,” the Middle East Journal, Summer 1960) as have such other studies 
as J. Meade, The Theory of Customs Unions, and the U.N., the Latin American 
Common Market. The above weaknesses are serious enough to significantly de- 
tract from the merit of this volume; however, the painstaking work in collecting 
the data and patching together the history remain an important contribution in 
Middle Eastern studies and general studies of underdeveloped areas. This study is 
worthy of revision. 

Daniet Garnick, University of Buffalo 


The Electric Interurban Railways in America. By George W. Hilton and John F. 
Due. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 1960. Pp. xi, 463. $9.50. 


This volume provides a fascinating and instructive chapter in the history of 
American transportation. The electric interurban, something of a cross between 
the urban trolley and the electrified railroad, was designed to provide convenient 
and inexpensive short-range passenger service for rural and small town customers. 
For a brief time it performed its function well. A building boom in the first 
decade of the twentieth century produced over 15,000 miles of track. Interurbans 
were most common in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, but they were found almost 
everywhere outside the deep South. The period of growth was characterized by 
relatively low profits, unbounded optimism, and not a little stock watering, 
though fraud was largely absent. 

From the beginning the interurbans were beset with difficulties that brought 
their decline in the 1920’s and complete collapse in the 1930’s. Competition from 
autos, buses, and trucks was most important, but the inability of the interurbans 
to improve labor productivity also contributed to their demise. The only roads to 
survive either become suburban railroads or developed a substantial freight busi- 
ness; in either case they lost their character as interurbans. 
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The authors have made a thorough, perhaps definitive study of a striking 
failure in American transportation. A lengthy chapter on the rise of the industry 
is followed by excellent discussions of technology, passenger and freight traffic, 
government regulation, and finance, and the study closes with chapters on the 
decline of the industry and the decision to abandon operations. 

A few points deserve further consideration. The authors have handled the 
dilemma of concentrating their attention on the industry as a whole or on the 
component corporations of the industry by doing both. The main analysis (about 
250 pages) devoted to the entire industry is followed by an extensive series (about 
170 pages) of thumbnail histories of the individual interurbans. The latter section 
is a useful reference tool and will delight electric railway buffs, but I’m not sure 
that the value to the historian is commensurate with the increased cost of the 
volume. 

Because the industry included a large number of relatively small firms, nearly 
all of which are now defunct, the authors depended almost entirely on research 
in printed materials. This book demonstrates clearly what a thorough and ex- 
cellent job can be done with such materials, but it also points up some of the 
shortcomings of history based on such sources. We get no satisfactory picture of 
management problems on the corporate level, and labor relations are almost totally 
neglected. To some degree this is dehumanized history. The character of the 
sources also influence the readability of the volume. The authors do a fine job of 
organizing and clearly presenting masses of material, but the reader is occasionally 
overwhelmed by the flood of names of individuals and interurbans; unfortunately 
few firms or industry leaders ever become anything more than names. 

Yet such a discussion of limitations obscures the basic excellence of this volume. 
The research is exhaustive within its own limits, the writing is clear, and the 
analysis is always sound and frequently insightful. Good maps, an excellent in- 
dex, and an interesting selection of photographs of interurban equipment con- 
tribute further to the merits of this history of a minor but illuminating segment 
of the American transportation system. 

KENDALL Birr, State University of New York, College of Education, Albany 





Jacksonian Democracy and the Working Class. A Study of the New York Work- 
ingmen’s Movement, 1829-1837. By Walter Hugins. (Stanford Studies in His- 
tory, Economics, and Political Science, XIX.) Stanford: Stanford University 
Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 286. $6.00. 


Ever since the meeting of the American Historical Association in 1946, the 
question of “Who were the Jacksonians?” has been in lively dispute. Mr. Hugins, 
by analyzing afresh the newspaper and other relevant sources, has assayed “to 
determine the class basis” of the workingmen’s movement in New York “in an 
effort to elucidate the aspirations of a significant element in the Jacksonian coali- 
tion.” 

His attack on his problem is threefold. First he examines, through biographical 
sketches of some fifty men, the social background of the leaders of the working- 
men’s movement from 1829 to 1837. Simply because the sources are so scattered 
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for this kind of investigation, Mr. Hugins has performed a service by painstak- 
ingly bringing together biographical information available nowhere else. Un- 
fortunately for his purposes, the method reveals no common traits among the 
leaders except that they were socially mobile—hardly a surprising conclusion for 
a political movement in the age of Jackson. More striking is his conclusion that 
the proportions of occupations among the leaders were about the same as those 
for the general population of the city—a noteworthy fact about a party in America 
where political leaders have so often been lawyers. 

Second, he presents at length the various issues which the workingmen’s polit- 
ical organizations were concerned about. Here also he puts into convenient form 
a mass of fugitive material. Regrettably, the conclusions cannot be as clear cut as 
one might hope. When some workingmen oppose banks and others seem to favor 
them, how does an historian decide what “the workingmen” were for? It is al- 
ways tempting in such a spot to rely on the more lucid, the better known, the 
more consistent of such spokesmen. Mr. Hugins succumbs to this temptation to 
the extent of citing the articulate William Leggett more often than would seem 
warranted. After all, Leggett was neither a workingman nor a member of the 
Locofoco party. Nor was Leggett’s advocacy of free banking typical of the Loco- 
foco’s anti-bank stand. On the other hand, if one doesn’t ask how typical of the 
movement the demands were, then Mr. Hugins does a splendid job of showing 
the great variety of interests—even contradictory ones—which shaped the work- 
ingmen’s platforms. Thus the workingmen could be for a mechanics’ lien law 
(which demanded special, legal privileges for workers) at the very same time 
that they could oppose licensing of physicians (because that would confer special, 
legislated privileges upon some, but not all, practitioners of medicine). 

His third approach is an analysis of the workingmen’s parties’ performances 
in elections. By statistically correlating the votes in the various elections with per 
capita wealth he seeks to ascertain the social base of the parties. His correlations 
show, he concludes, that the workingmen’s movement was hardly “a class move- 
ment in any sense” because the votes for Tammany candidates also correlated 
negatively with wealth and to about the same degree. That the workingmen’s 
movement was no more class-based than Tammany is probably true enough. But 
in view of the rather high and consistently positive correlation of the anti-Tam- 
many candidates with wealth, it does seem that there was a decided class align- 
ment of the voters—a fact which is obscured by his conclusion. Mr. Hugins does 
conclude that the leadership of the workingmen’s parties was more socially demo- 
cratic than Tammany’s because it included many new men risen from the ranks. 

Toward the end Mr. Hugins starts to claim for the workingmen’s movement 
the credit for the later triumph of “locofocoism” in state politics. But intellectual 
honesty prevents him from really advancing this dubious conclusion, especially 
since the Whigs were favorably disposed to some of the same reforms. Instead, 
he concludes that Jacksonian Democracy in New York “was the product of the 
interaction of diverse groups whose common denominator was not loyalty to 
President or Party, but the desire for social change and individual amelioration.” 
(218). 

Cart N. Dec er, Vassar College 
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Foreign Capital and Economic Development: Japan, India, and Canada. By 
Nurul Islam. Rutland (Vt.) and Tokyo: Charles E. Tuttle Co., 1960. Pp. 251. 
$5.00. 


Nurul Islam’s study of foreign capital in Japan, India, and Canada deals for 
the most part with the first forty years of this century, but it is not properly an 
economic history. It is really a book about incentives and barriers to capital 
movements using data from the histories of three countries to illustrate and to 
substantiate the argument. 

Parts I and II, constituting forty per cent of the book, are largely reviews of 
the relevant theories of international finance and capital movements, with short 
case study sections illustrating the theoretical propositions. Part III on “The 
Problems of Debt Service” (pp. 101-46) is a detailed treatment of the external 
financial history of the three countries preceded by a short analytical chapter. 
Part IV, “Relation Between Foreign Capital and Domestic Capital and Enter- 
prise,” another forty per cent of the book, continues the emphasis upon case 
studies and makes some effort to relate the history of foreign investment to the 
Schumpeterian idea of innovation and to J. H. Boeke’s concept of a Dual 
Economy. 

While competent, the book is disappointing. There seems no reason to criticize 
the theoretical exposition and the models, but on the other hand they do not 
push beyond what might be considered the “received doctrine” of graduate 
training. Of more interest to the readers of this journal are the case studies. Here 
one might find that always-to-be-hoped-for achievement—the integration of 
economic theory and economic history. Insofar as it is achieved, it is at the 
the expense of history. The history is used correctly to illustrate the argument in 
the earlier parts of the book and one feels it is used successfully to substantiate 
the argument in the later parts, but what is missing is a sense of the uniqueness 
of the experience of each country. If a history is the story and analysis of the ex- 
periences of a country, region, or institution, and if comparative history is the 
use of several histories to compare and to contrast, then what is needed is the 
smell of a country—figures, events, time. series, and types of organization drawn 
from the past of a country do not constitute its history. A history is successful 
when one feels the Canadianness or Indianness of the events and the changing 
character of institutions and policies. What Islam presents are relevant and con- 
trasting observations, but not history. 

He broaches a topic of great current interest: the question of the capacity of a 
country to absorb foreign capital. One would like to see argument and evidence 
tending toward a resolution of the conflict between those, represented by the 
M.I.T. Center for International Studies, who feel that the absorptive capacity of 
underdeveloped nations is low, and those who feel that it is policy and determina- 
tion rather than economic structure which limit the ability to absorb. But having 
raised the problem in its general form Islam proceeds to answer in simple neo- 
classical terms: the larger the amount of domestic savings, the larger the capacity 
to absorb foreign capital without inflation and the larger the proportion of 
foreign capital which can be imported in the form of capital goods rather than 
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consumer goods; the more alike the institutions and policies of the capital ex- 
porting and the capital importing countries, the easier and more tempting is 
the exportation of capital. Interesting points are made about the unique 
experiences of the countries: the sponsorship of foreign borrowing by the 
Japanese government, which then oversaw the allocation of the borrowed 
funds to different industries and uses; and the devotion of most foreign capital 
in India to the export sector, caused in part by the dependence of commerce and 
industry upon the managing agency system. All in all, however, the reader does 
not find stimulating new ideas about whether there are structural barriers to 
capital absorption; and if there are, how one might measure absorptive capacity. 

A word might be said about badly written and badly printed books. It is 
irritating to find frequent misspellings, the confusion of “later” with “latter,” 
the use of “certain” to mean “some” or “uncertain,” convoluted sentence structure, 
and a propensity to use inexact adverbs and adjectives. Both author and editor 
must share the responsibility on all counts; and the editors should take more care 
when the author is, as he is in this case, writing in a language other than his 
own. While pushing the footnotes off the page saves money, it is not worth 
the saving when the footnotes contain commentary upon the text. The Tuttle 
Company should have divided the footnotes so that the reader does not have 
to search the back of each chapter to discover whether the footnote is deserving 
of the search. 

In summary, Foreign Capital and Economic Development is a competent but 
undistinguished work. For the points at issue there are other and better sources, 
at least for the economic historian; as economic history it is not bad, but neither 
is it good; and as a publishing and printing effort it is poor. 

Watrter C. Neate, The University of Texas 





Antitrust Policy: An Economic and Legal Analysis. By Car] Kaysen and Donald 
F, Turner. (Harvard University Series on Competition in American Industry.) 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp xxiii, 345. $7.50. 


This is a tightly organized volume in which background for a proposed major 
change in the antitrust laws is followed by discussion of procedures for imple- 
menting such changed policy. Economic analysis is brought constructively to bear 
in assessing both our past antitrust policy and the suggested reformulation. Though 
it is an economic study, there is much that will interest the economic historian. 

There are eight chapters, two appendices, and a preface by E. S. Mason. 
Premises and value judgments that underly the authors’ desire to formulate a 
constructive procompetitive policy are explicitly stated in the first chapter. In 
the second, a survey of market structure is undertaken which reveals prevalence 
of structurally oligopolistic markets in manufacturing and consequent possession 
of undue market power; yet the authors conclude that greater competition is 
practicable. The proposed change in policy is outlined in the third chapter. The 
rest of the volume is devoted to discussion of changes in present practice in- 
volved in implementation of the proposed policy. 

Kaysen and Turner start from a premise that rivalrous conduct among inde- 
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pendent firms generally contributes to economizing, that some minimum level 
of such rivalry is necessary for the operation of a market-regulated economy, but 
that such rivalry is not self maintaining. Further, they hold that public action 
to maintain conditions conducive to such rivalrous conduct is practicable and 
worth the costs in terms of the objective of economizing. 

From these premises the authors move to a proposed reformulation of our 
antitrust law. They make a case for expressly condemning undue market power, 
whether held by a single firm or by several firms acting in a parallel manner or 
through collusion. They favor enacting legislation which calls for limiting such 
power, except in cases where the limitation would clearly cause a sacrifice in 
economies of scale, or in progressiveness, or where market power is clearly due 
to constructive innovation or extraordinary efficiency. 

The proposed policy, as set forth in Chapter III, is discussed with reference 
to substantive provisions concerning mergers, loose knit federation, boycotts, 
patents, and price discrimination; also to appropriate procedural changes includ- 
ing the creation of a special court for handling the anticipated deluge of cases 
involving divestiture. 

Market power is to be regarded as unreasonable if it is persistent and perceptible, 
that is, if entrepreneurs singly or as a group can restrict output or set price without 
losing a significant share of the market. The circumstances under which such 
power of large firms needs to be limited is discussed in Chapter IV. Attention 
is given to firms that are large relative to their share of the market, and to 
mergers of the sort now covered under the amended Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. The authors favor drastic measures for dissolution of firms that are large 
relative to their markets. Further, they propose conclusive presumption of market 
power be established if one company has accounted for half of annual sales for 
five years, or four companies have accounted for 80 per cent. They would 
ban mergers where there is a presumption that such mergers might create or add 
to market power, and prima facie evidence of this is considered to be provided 
by possession of 20 per cent of the market. 

The degree to which implementing measures are spelled out in detail may be 
illustrated from the authors’ handling of per se rules. They would condemn 
trade association price fixing; price reporting which may have the effect of 
price fixing; basing point pricing which is by agreement; boycotts; and tying 
clauses. They do not condemn, per se, exclusive common selling agencies, ex- 
clusive dealing, and requirements contracts. They would judge use of these 
practices by the criterion of market power. 

The proposals of Kaysen and Turner have appeal to economists who favor 
revitalizing competitive rivalry, because they give explicit attention to features 
economists consider important. Further, if we limit excessive market power, 
we may not need to proscribe so wide a range of unfair practices by injunction. 
Government remedial action may then serve to free the economy. So long as un- 
reasonable market power remains, and enterprise is profit maximizing, any 
injunction limiting action of firms holding such power is suggestive of the 
motherly injunction, “Hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but don’t go near 
the water.” 

At the conclusion of the volume a draft of proposed legislation is presented. 
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The prospect of achieving such drastic changes in antitrust policy in the cal- 
culable future seems very slight. The authors hold that any action less drastic 
will fail to provide a real remedy for the pervading structural oligopoly. A less 
grandiose alternative is to increase the appropriations for the Antitrust Division 
and for the Federal Trade Commission in order that they may function 
effectively in selecting cases for which constructive remedies can be obtained 
under the present law. 

Economic historians will find the work of interest in part because it reviews 
problems and cases from history. Each policy proposal is related to past experi- 
ence and practice, and to court decisions. It certainly is a provocative and sug- 
gestive tract. 

Tueopore F, Marsure, Marquette University 


Intelligence and Democratic Action. By Frank H. Knight. (Lectures delivered 
at the Thomas Jefferson Center for Studies in Political Economy, University of 
Virginia.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1960. Pp. 177. $3.75. 


Can intelligence influence democratic action? If so, how, and for what valid 
ends? These are baffling questions, and a large part of the book illustrates how 
baffling they are. The author even modestly asserts that the subject is more diffi- 
cult for him than it might be for others, since he is more accustomed to criticising 
propositions than to advancing any of his own. Indeed, he no sooner makes a 
statement than he qualifies it and then qualifies the qualification. 

On the first page, Mr. Knight warns the reader that it is necessary to slip 
“between the Scylla of the excessively trite and trivial and the Charybdis of 
analysis too intricate or technical to be followed by anyone not a specialist.” He 
beats against the wind through mazes of discussion of the nature of freedom, 
the origin of human cultures and of modern society, the problem situations of 
our economy, and the uses of ethical principles. There are moments when the 
passenger in this tossing craft fears imminent shipwreck on one or the other 
of the dismal reefs. If he does not tire of the voyage sufficiently to try escape 
by swimming ashore, he begins to long for arrival in port. Are there to be any 
substantive conclusions? What compass course is the craft eventually to follow? 

The author is of course an experienced and skillful navigator, and those who 
know his work will not be surprised when the harbor buoys loom out of the 
fog. “The range of intelligent choice is not wide” if one wishes to preserve the 
fruits of previous progress and make further improvement. The seven basic 
values are: “order” (which has “absolute priority”), a balance between social 
ideals and the limitations of human nature under too much freedom, “security,” 
“efficiency” in the use of resources, increase of “production” coupled with 
limitation of population, “progress” (the content of which is determined by other 
values), “justice” (distributive as well as criminal), and “culture” (aesthetic and 
and intellectual). Who would disagree? 

The author would confine the social role of government largely to protecting 
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the sick, the children, and others who are helpless, and to maintaining freedom 
of opportunity through education, taxation of inheritance, prevention of monopoly 
where possible or desirable, and substitution of government ownership or regu- 
lation where monopoly seems inevitable or preferable. After the long voyage, 
we are home again. 

A few obiter dicta, thrown in toward the end without the meticulous dis- 
criminations which precede the general conclusions, bring us back to the 
familiar Frank Knight. Most people, he believes, are too much exercised about 
business monopoly. On the whole, we pay the entrepreneur less than he is 
worth. Our economy is enough like the classical mode so that if there were no 
intervention, every worker would receive a remuneration in accord with the 
value to the consumer of his productive contribution. The best regulation is 
provided by the market. Subsidy to farmers is an outrageous imposition on 
consumers. Unions are the most unjustifiable form of monopoly, as things are 
today. 

Here is where argument usually begins, not where it ends. 

Gerorce Soute, Washington College 


European Socialism. By Carl Landauer. Berkeley: University of California Press, 
1959. 2 vols. Pp. xi, 1893. $20.00. 


These massive volumes represent a major contribution to the knowledge of 
one of the more important social and political movements of the last two centuries. 
It is the most systematic and detailed examination of the ideas developed by the 
socialist movement that is available, and every reader will find these pages filled 
with information and analysis which will enable him to appreciate the socialist 
movement and the major intellectual tendencies it generated more fully. 

Professor Landauer’s volume is distinguished by intellectual fairness to op- 
ponents of socialism, as well as to the different schools, although his sympathies 
are with the moderate rather than the revolutionary wing. He takes account of 
more recent scholarship, and for example, denies, in the first chapter, that the 
emergence of industrialism led to a deterioration in the living standards of the 
working classes, a dogma held by several generations of socialist writers. The 
author shows how the changes brought on by industrialism laid the groundwork 
for movements of protest, and he then traces the three anti-capitalistic tendencies 
—the social conservatives, cooperators, and laboristic socialists. This is one of the 
best chapters in the two volumes, and is worth careful attention. 

Following the first two chapters, sections are devoted to Marx and Marxism, 
and to the socialist movements of the principal European countries to fascism 
and communism, the Russian and German revolutions, and to the several 
Internationals set up by the socialist movements. Although this work is essentially 
concerned with ideas, they are, at least when dealing with the movements of 
single countries framed in their historical setting. The material and issues covered 
by these volumes have in large first been discussed by other writers, but Professor 
Landauer usually manages to say something fresh and new. While the author 
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rejects the Marxist interpretation of history, he finds it a useful corrective to pre- 
Marxist writers who generally stressed wars and dynastic conflicts. Yet, a number 
of nineteenth century historians including Augustin Thierry, Francois Guizot 
and Thomas Henry Buckle had already called attention to the significance of 
geographic, social and economic factors in the shaping of historical events, and 
the question is whether the monistic historical theorem of Marx represented a 
more efficient explanation. 

Professor Landauer critically dissects the more significant strands in the 
Marxist system and gives careful attention to the concepts of class and dicta- 
torship of the proletariat. He doubts whether Marx and Engels would have 
approved the interpretation given to their idea of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat by Lenin and Stalin. This is perhaps a correct inference from the 
general attitude of the founders towards European culture and institutions. But 
Marx and Engels cannot be entirely absolved by the argument that their com- 
munist followers distorted their views. Perhaps for propagandist reasons, they 
were compelled to denigrate the importance of democracy and civil rights and 
stress the enslavement of labor under capitalism which was described as a veiled 
dictatorship. It is, however, true that as Western Europeans, they placed a much 
greater value upon individual freedom and civil liberties than certain Russian 
writers. But Lenin and even Stalin must be regarded, it seems, as legitimate 
intellectual offspring of Marx and Engels. 

The chapters on the different countries inevitably cover ground plowed by 
many writers, but Professor Landauer usually manages to have something new 
to say. Students will find the chapter on “The Origins of German Social 
Democracy” of considerable interest. The author does not accept the usual 
description of the differences between the Marxists and Lassalleans, and be- 
lieves that the Marxists, especially Wilhelm Leibknecht, were inferior political 
tacticians. In the chapter on German Social Democracy after Bismarck, the 
author shows that many-sided activity of Europe’s pre-eminent Socialist Party. 
The chapter on Revolutionary Syndicalism is useful in showing the character of 
this phenomenon, and also its weakness. Syndicalist leaders placed great faith on 
the militant minority, and there does not appear to be much evidence for the 
author’s assertion that the syndicalist leaders were aware of the weakness of 
their views. 

On the revisionist controversy, Professor Landauer believes that the policy 
of doctrinal radicalism and a moderate practical policy was justifiable although 
he calls attention to intellectual weakness of the Marxist position. The chapters 
on Russian, Scandinavian and Belgian socialism contain standard materials. The 
same is true on the sections dealing with the Russian and German Revolutions 
and the Civil War. On the other hand, the chapter on the Weimar Republic is a 
detailed analysis of the problems faced by the left wing which allowed division 
and internecine strife to stand in the way of developing a workable policy. 
The criticism made, in this chapter, against the substituting of vocational for 
geographic representation in parliament is well worth reading. Similar programs 
—works councils—have been presented as a solution for many problems in the 
United States. One might, however, question the view that vocational representa- 
tives are less conciliatory than members of parliament. Certainly, the experience 
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of labor-management negotiations does not indicate unrelenting obduracy, or 
inability for compromise by representatives of special economic interests. But 
Landauer makes some telling points against this type of representation. Readers 
will find the discussion of the program of Rudolf Wissel, who served as Minister 
of Economics in the early years of the Weimar Republic, of considerable inter- 
est. His program of over-all planning through trade associations is reminiscent 
of our own plan under the National Industrial Recovery Act. One of the few 
creative ideas developed by German Socialists between the two World Wars, the 
program encountered the firm opposition of the leadership and Wissel was 
forced to resign. The socialists in the meanwhile found themselves opposed 
by growing conservative groups on the right and the communists on the left 
without much of a program to meet the challenges which were then only dimly 
evident. 

The chapter on fascism warns against the seeking of a “monistic” explanation 
for this phenomenon. Landauer justifies the inclusion of a discussion of this 
movement in a work on socialism by the connection of fascism “with many cross- 
currents, and the two movements have some roots in common, especially the 
dissatisfaction with the capitalist economy of the pre-1918 type.” It is a brief 
and excellent descriptive analysis. Chapters on the rise of Hitler and the final 
trials of the Weimar Republic, the policy and ideological conflicts among the 
Soviet leaders, the division with French socialism, a discussion of the Papal 
Encyclical Quadragessimo Anio, and Neo-Marxism complete the analytical sections 
of the study which ends by examining the criteria for a desirable society. 

A relatively short review cannot adequately convey the depth and range of 
scholarship and the analytical abilities of the author. Not that the study is with- 
out faults. The section on the Russian Populists seems inadequate as shown by 
Franco Venturis’ study of that subject. The contributions of Scandinavian social- 
ism did not appear adequately explored. A little more on the Austro-Marxism 
and a bit less on German contributions might have made for greater balance. But 
these are minor criticisms which in no way detract from the performance. 

The book is well written, although it falls short of the stylistic level of G. D. H. 
Cole’s work with which Professor Landauer’s study will be inevitably compared. 
However, on the analytic level, readers will find the Landauer volumes superior 
and, in addition, they will meet with much that is fresh and new. It may be that 
socialism has had its day, but it has been one of the more important formative 
influences of the Western world in the last hundred years. While many of the 
humane and welfare activities of modern governments are due to industrializa- 
tion and urban growth, the influence of the doctrines and movements of socialism 
can be by no means dismissed. Certainly, in Western Europe, socialism was not 
only an influence towards equal rights and opportunity, but its stress upon the 
importance of manual labor, its imbuing of the modern wage earner with a 
great historical mission helped to erase the sense of inferiority bred into the bone 
and marrow of the worker in the centuries of feudal and aristocratic rule. 
Landauer’s work will enable us to appreciate more fully its contributions as well 
as its limitations. 





Pup Tart, Brown University 
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History of Humble Oil & Refining Company: A Study in Industrial Growth. 
By Henrietta M. Larson and Kenneth W. Porter. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1959. Pp. xxiv, 769. $7.50. 


Humble’s position as the nation’s leading oil producer for almost three decades 
and as the principal domestic affiliate of the largest American oil company, the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), gives this perceptive and well written 
history a special interest for students of American business. No easy effort, this 
book had its start in research beginning as far back as 1948. The authors have 
relied principally on the voluminous Humble records and on interviews with its 
executives, but they have also made careful use of the trade and scholarly 
journals of the industry, newspapers and government documents, and have 
interviewed outside the Humble organization. Their history is notable for the 
skillful way in which they have related events occurring within the company 
to the evolution of the industry. 

The book is clearly and tightly organized. Four chapters deal with the history 
of Humble and its predecessors before Jersey Standard acquired a 50 per cent 
interest in 1919; thereafter, except for chapters that focus on administration 
and employee relations, the pattern of organization becomes dominantly an 
analysis by function within time periods. This study of Humble emphasizes 
especially the decades of the 1920’s and 1930's; from 1940 to 1948, the terminal 
date of the volume, the touch of the authors is somewhat lighter. A valuable 
final chapter summarizes and assesses the significance of the Humble experience 
over the whole time span. 

The ending of the volume in 1948 coincides with the resignation as chairman 
of the board of H. C. Wiess, last of the founding directors and, along with the 
better-known W. S. Farish, one of the two college graduates on the nine member 
board when Humble was organized in 1917. As the history shows, they had a 
greater influence in shaping the company than any of their associates. Their 
careers help highlight an over-arching theme: the gradual transition of the com- 
pany (and industry) from control by “practical,” empirically trained men to 
the present era of professional and scientific management. Wiess, a civil engineer, 
had refining as his special province; he was a persistent and sturdy advocate of 
the values of research and of careful cost control. Farish, who was educated 
for the law, was also early convinced of the contributions applied science could 
make to the company and to the industry. Farish had a great deal to do with 
Humble’s employment of Wallace E. Pratt, later a foremost petroleum geologist, 
and of John R. Suman, almost equally as eminent among petroleum engineers— 
men who were largely responsible for the company’s outstanding record in crude 
oil production and conservation. 

It is in their luminous and detailed discussion of producing and conservation, 
backed by an extraordinary command of the technical literature, that Larson 
and Porter make their greatest contribution. They make abundantly clear how 
Humble moved to the front among Texas producers by vigorous use of the 
latest oil finding techniques, and indeed, initiated significant improvements. 
But beyond finding oil, the company was also keenly conscious of the wasteful 
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production practices caused by the archaic “rule of capture” and the competition 
of multiple producers in a field. To avoid such waste, by 1927 Humble was 
engaging in considerable “block leasing” in preference to the checkerboard pat- 
tern. It hoped thus to gain ownership of whole fields which it could use for 
experimental purposes to determine how more oil could be recovered and re- 
covered more economically. The systematic research on the problem of oil 
recovery which Humble began as early as 1926, the authors show, supplied im- 
portant new insights concerning the characteristics of oil reservoirs that benefited 
the industry as well as Humble. This new knowledge helped make more feasible 
the pattern of state regulation adopted in most oil states by the middle 1930's 
following the wasteful and chaotic development of the tremendous East Texas 
field in the preceding few years. In preparing the industry to accept this transi- 
tion to controlled production, Farish and Humble held positions of leadership. 

Readers of this volume will also be interested in the relations of Humble with 
Jersey Standard which, though not always free from friction, have been so 
beneficial to both companies. Humble derived from the association the financial 
strength necessary to expand and to consolidate its position in Texas after World 
War I; a valuable outlet for crude oil and refined products; and access to the 
research and experience of Jersey in all areas of the industry, including manu- 
facturing, pipeline transportation, and employee relations. All the while, Hum- 
ble’s executives were left remarkably free to shape their company’s destiny. For 
its part, Jersey Standard gained a large and reliable source of crude to help 
repair the balance in the Jersey organization undone by the dissolution decree 
of 1911; a larger flow of products for marketing; links to a research-oriented 
company that was almost as creative in manufacturing as in producing; and a 
prime source of recruits for its own directorate. 

Among the numerous histories of recent years that have helped make the 
oil industry better known to scholars than any other, this study of Humble ranks 
with the best. 

Geratp T. Wuirte, San Francisco State College 


The Politics of Railroad Coordination, 1933-1936. By Earl Latham. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1959. Pp. x, 338. $6.50. 


As a case study of power, pressure, control and the like during the adminis- 
tration of Joseph B. Eastman as Federal Coordinator of Transportation—1933- 
1936—this book is useful. It would be more so if it explained the factors that 
made for the disappointing results, even under so honest a man as Eastman. 
Amendments to the bill are noted, but not the fact that as finally enacted, the 
Emergency Railroad Transportation Act was self-defeating as an economy 
measure. Some members of Congress who saw the defects are quoted (pp. 75, 
76, et al.). An obvious futility was the hope that efficiency could be achieved 
without reducing payrolls. Most serious however was the basic concept that the 
U.S. had reached a “mature economy” (pp. 170-71). This view was stoutly 
opposed by railroad presidents who were certain there would be further growth 
and need for even more transportation. No one foresaw World War II but 
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when it came, all were glad that the Coordinator’s plans for reducing the 
capacity of railroad terminals had been successfully resisted. Why these same 
people cooperated so fully with the Office of Defense Transportation is not 
adequately explained. In the latter case the problem was one of making the 
greatest possible use of railroad facilities. Some things like loading cars to 
capacity, loading and unloading them promptly and the elimination of some 
service could not be done except by orders from O.D.T. Eastman’s statement on 
page 274 is to the point but it deserves elaboration. 

It is significant that Eastman changed from a view in favor of government 
ownership to a preference for private ownership near the end of his long 
experience with regulation. There can be no doubt that in each case he was 
sincere in his belief; there can be no doubt either that the many shippers, rail- 
road men and government officials who went through World War I wanted no 
more of government railroad operation. Foremost among these of course 
was President Franklin D. Roosevelt whose voice in the matter was final. 

Disapproval of business in general seems to pervade the book. The reference 
to our Secretaries of Commerce, “possibly” excepting Herbert Hoover (page 
37), and again the doubt cast on the patriotism of railroad men (page 275), are 
examples. Even in an analytical study of political forces, the facts that are 
marshalled in evidence should include ail pertinent facts which should then be 
impartially examined and weighed; this Latham does not do. 

Ratpu Bunn, Santa Barbara, California 





Imperfect Collusion in the Cement Industry. By Samuel M. Loescher. (Harvard 
University Series in American Competition, 4.) Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1959. Pp. vi, 329. $7.00. 


The portland cement industry was, until 1948, a well known practitioner of 
the multiple basing point system of pricing. Cement prices charged by the 
different companies in the industry were therefore identical at any destination 
regardless of the point of origin. During the 1930’s, about half of the cement 
mills were considered to be basing points and buyers located near the non-basing- 
point mills were forced to pay an additional transportation charge (“phantom 
freight”), while those buyers situated near the basing point mills paid the 
actual and lower freight charge. In 1937 the Federal Trade Commission initiated 
its anti-monopoly action against the cement industry and eleven years later, in 
April 1948, the Supreme Court decided that collusive use of the basing point 
system was indeed in violation of the anti-trust law, and the cement industry 
was enjoined from any further use of this method of cement pricing. 

Mr. Loescher’s analysis of the cement industry is the fourth in a series of 
studies on competition and monopoly in American industry financed by the 
Merrill Foundation for the Advancement of Financial Knowledge. Originally 
written as a doctoral dissertation at Harvard, the manuscript was rewritten to 
suit the purposes of this excellent series. In brief, Mr. Loescher’s study examines 
the growth of the American cement industry in the twentieth century (1900- 
1956). Although the book uses the concepts of collusion and basing point pricing 
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as points of departure, it goes deeply into the historical background to explain 
the development of the “imperfect collusion” by which he characterizes the 
industry. 

Starting with an analytical description of the concept of imperfect collusion, 
Mr. Loescher quite thoroughly covers both the cement industry and the basing 
point system, including the technological factors, the cost and demand situation, 
the development of the delivered price system, market behavior, and economic 
performance. The final chapter concerning developments since the Supreme Court 
decision leads to the conclusion that competitively speaking there is still much to 
be desired in the industry despite the Attorney General’s dismissal in 1953 of 
the Department of Justice’s 1945 civil action against the cement industry. Mr. 
Loescher’s judgment is that the closing of the Justice Department’s Denver 
Cement case was an unfortunate blunder and the Attorney General’s accompany- 
ing statement that practices in the cement industry had changed substantially 
since the Supreme Court decision in 1948 was grossly misleading. The evidence 
amassed by Mr. Loescher amply supports his conclusion. 

While the technical aspects of the subject matter make heavy reading at times, 
as a whole Mr. Loescher has done his best not to weigh down the reader with the 
continuous use of arid factuality. There are helpful tables and diagrams to lead 
one out of the occasional wilderness in which he may find himself, and there is 
an interesting appendix of portland cement plants by states, cities, and capacities. 
A seven page bibliography and a well-organized index should also be extremely 
useful. The footnotes, I might add, are thankfully not in a separate section. 

Inasmuch as Mr. Loescher submits that unfortunately, an empirical test of the 
effects of the 1948 decision is not possible in the immediate present, we shall have 
to await a further attempt to evaluate the industry under more competitive 
conditions. 





Cuartes GiLsert, Hofstra College 


The Economy of Scotland in its European Setting, 1550-1625. By S. G. E. Lythe. 
Edinburgh and London: Oliver & Boyd, 1960. 21s. 


In the total context of the north European economy ca.1600, the role of 
Scotland was minor, peripheral. Yet, as Mr. Lythe shows in his able and useful 
new survey of the Scottish economy in the time of Mary Stuart and James VI, 
the condition of Scotland itself cannot be understood apart from that of Europe 
as a whole. Poor though they were, endowed with no natural advantages, cul- 
turally backward, institutionally archaic, technologically dependent, the Scots 
were yet obligated for such prosperity and growth as many branches of their 
economy enjoyed to the tiny place they were squeezing for themselves in the 
interstices of the European economy. Thus, though he never hazards a guess on 
the proportion exported of any branch of Scots production, the author examines 
the Scots economy primarily (and justifiably perhaps in terms too of archival 
resources) through its external activity. The Scots had to trade. With an unsure 
agricultural base, they were forced to import cereals from the east during the 
too frequent years of bad harvests at home. For ship and house building, they 
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were dependent on the imported timber and naval stores of Scandinavia and the 
Baltic. Yet they were also prosperous or improvident enough to devote a sub- 
stantial proportion of their foreign earnings to luxuries like French and Spanish 
wines, English beer, the fancier textiles and other manufactures of northern France 
and the Low Countries. 

Exports, though, were always something of a problem for the Scots. They 
had no natural monopolies and their trade was not yet sufficiently developed to 
give them any significant re-exports. The humble products of their land and seas 
had to compete in particular against the much vaster shipments of the Dutch 
with their great economies of scale. The most traditional exports to the southward 
were skins and hides. Wool exports, though not effectively prohibited, were 
discouraged for the advancement of the Scots cloth manufacture. The latter 
found limited markets abroad only where it could undersell English and other 
competition. Of much greater importance, particularly for the future, were 
Scots fish exports: salmon abundant enough to rank high in the French trade, 
herring to the Baltic. (We could wish, though, for more information on the 
location of the herring and on the relative Scots competitive position against 
the Dutch, for the Scots herring trade was to be peculiarly healthy in the next 
century while the much encouraged French and English fisheries languished.) 
As an exception to the rule that the Scots had no natural advantages, coal was 
also becoming an export important enough in the last years covered to attract 
Dutch carriers. Cheap coal too was helping transform Scotland from a net 
importer to a net exporter of salt. 

Of all this and much else besides, Mr. Lythe gives us a most comprehensive, 
scholarly survey. There are few slips of any kind. (On p. 104, not without 
precedent, he confuses a normal penalty bond for concealed interest. Surely 100 
per cent interest for eight days is a bit stiff even for Scotland.) His excursions into 
the sociology of religion are less useful. His sketch of Scots mercantilism does 
not suggest that it was either particularly original or particularly effective. The 
evidence, however, does not permit him to go much below the level of formal 
state activity to explain either the origins or results of policy. In over-all synthesis, 
he leans heavily on a political interpretation. The economic growth of Scotland 
in these decades is seemingly to be ascribed primarily to the restoration of order 
by James VI and James I and to the pacification of the borders after 1603. Might 
not equal importance be ascribed to the growing prosperity of so many sec- 
tions of the north European economy in these same years, a prosperity which 
created markets even for marginal Scots exports. After all, many branches of 
north European commerce, from the Danzig grain trade westward, were at 
secular peaks in the years preceding the opening of the Thirty Years War. 

Jacos M. Price, University of Michigan 


Mergers and the Clayton Act. By David D. Martin. Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 351. $6.00. 


Mr. Martin’s purpose in this study is to examine the reasons of Congress for 
the passage of the original and the amended Section 7 of the Clayton Act and to 
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analyze the administration of the legislation and its implications. He also includes 
some observations on the basic economic issues in the corporate merger policy 
of the United States. 

After a brief investigation and analysis of the development of the corporate 
combination movement, its effect on public opinion, and the development of the 
law of mergers before the Clayton Act of 1914, the author reviews the legislative 
history of Section 7. On the basis of the published records, plus material from 
the files of the Federal Trade Commission in the National Archives, he analyzes 
the policies of the commission and the construction of the statute by the courts. 
Then he examines the legislative history and the implications of the 1950 amend- 
ment, the Celler-Kefauver Act. Finally, he attempts to bring into focus some of 
the theoretical economic questions implicit in the administration of the law. 

Mr. Martin concludes that three widely held opinions about mergers and the 
Clayton Act were erroneous. First, merger by means of asset acquisition was 
not a new stratagem devised after 1914 to avoid the prohibitions of Section 7. 
Second, this section was part of a legislative program designed to limit the 
freedom of large corporations to engage in aggressive business practices rather 
than a change in the Sherman Act policy with respect to corporate mergers. 
Third, the amendment of Section 7 in 1950 was a major change in the substantive 
provisions of the anti-trust laws of the nation and not the mere plugging of a 
loophole by including asset acquisition in the prohibitions of the section. 

In administering the section from 1914 through 1950, the Federal Trade 
Commission failed to develop a workable policy with which to apply the 
general criterion of illegality of the statute to specific cases of stock acquisition. 
Therefore, the responsibility for the emasculation of the section rested as much 
with the Commission as with the courts. The amendment of 1950 changed 
the standard of illegality in such a way that it became necessary for the 
Justice Department and the Commission, in the process of administration of the 
section with the review of the courts, to develop anew a workable policy with 
which to apply the general criterion of illegality to specific cases. It appears to 
Mr. Martin that at the end of 1958 the Commission was doing a much better 
job of implementing and giving specific content to the statute than it did with 
the original Section 7. 

The volume includes a six page bibliography, largely of secondary sources 
and United States government publications; an alphabetical table of cases, giving 
the date of each; and a reasonably complete and accurate eight page index, 
primarily of proper names, but with over thirty topical entries. 

The absense of illustrations emphasizes the impersonal, almost dehumanized, 
approach of the author. Although he mentions many congressmen, commissioners, 
judges, and others, and quotes a number of them frequently and at length, he 
makes little or no attempt to go behind their public statements. Therefore he 
only partially achieves his purpose of examining the reasons for the passage of 
the legislation and the administration of it. Limitations of time and funds 
perhaps help explain this incomplete success. 

The use of about one medium long or long quotation per page does nothing 
to enliven the author’s rather legalistic and repetitious style. Many of the 
quotations might well have been summarized or relegated to footnotes or an 
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appendix. Mr. Martin does bring together in one volume a large number of 
excerpts from many relevant sources, however. 

This is a book for specialists. The publisher predicted hopefully that the 
study “will interest economists, lawyers, executives, and students of industrial 
organization and public policy.” In spite of its limitations, the volume is a 
worthwhile addition to the literature of the subject and makes an appreciable 
contribution to knowledge. 

Rosert C. Toore, University of Kentucky 


The Central Administration of the East India Company, 1773-1834. By B. B. 
Misra. Manchester: Manchester University Press, 1959. Pp. xii, 476. 45s. 


For proper perspective the history of British India must be looked at from 
both East and West. The author has set himself the task of examining the 
growth of the administrative machinery of the East India Company as it appeared 
from Calcutta. He begins when Parliament began effectively to control civil and 
military affairs and ends when the company had lost its mercantile character 
and became a unique administrative instrument. He has organized his comments 
around topical discussions of the central secretariat, revenue, civil justice, criminal 
justice, and the civil service. A very informative account of the development of 
postal communication is included as an appendix. Perhaps the most striking of 
his general conclusions is that because of its origin as a trading enterprise, the 
British administration in India was endowed with certain liberal qualities, such 
as the superiority of civil over military authority, which tend to continue even 
today. 

Specialists in economic history as well as scholars concerned with contemporary 
Indian economic problems will find the two chapters on the administration of 
land revenue and the revenue settlement most rewarding. In the first the author 
describes the evolution of the various offices and policies concerned with revenue 
management. He shows how responsibility continued to be divorced from power 
until 1769 when a plan for supervising Indian officials was put into effect, mark- 
ing a beginning in the reconstruction of revenue records. In 1772 the company 
took over the management of revenue through its own agents. The second 
chapter on revenue surveys some of the major problems which then arose. Apart 
from a variety of illegal cesses the insecurity of the cultivator stemmed from the 
company’s tendency to look upon revenue as a source of income rather than an 
obligation to the taxpayer. It fell to Cornwallis to work out the details of a 
permanent settlement. One important result in Bengal was that, “The ancient 
aristocracy of the country thus began fast to be replaced by a shrewd, opportunist 
and self-seeking commercialised group of interests who invested their capital 
in the purchase of land.” (p. 195). Since the government announced its policy 
without inquiring into the myriad bases of land rights, all sorts of confusion 
and injustice resulted. With the defeat of the Marathas and the supremacy of 
the British government, the influence of hereditary tax-farmers was reduced 
and the necessity of a detailed survey recognized. By 1833 a policy fair to both 
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proprietors and cultivators was adopted. The system introduced by Thomas 
Munro in Madras of dealing directly with the cultivators was given serious 
consideration; although it was not adopted, it influenced the new settlement. 
Other topics treated as fully are given coherence by the fact that all aspects 
of the British administrative machine were necessarily related. Yet if ideal 
history is a blend of art and method, there is too much emphasis on the latter 
here. This is a work of consummate detail. The style is pedestrian with a tendency 
to be prolix. There are few of those flashes of insight which can illuminate even 
a familiar landscape in a new way. Instead, what the author has produced is a 
vast, smooth canvas done with a fine camel’s hair brush. On the other hand, this 
is not a work to be dismissed lightly. If much of the ground has been covered 
before, Mr. Misra has covered it more thoroughly and with meticulous regard 
for the primary sources. Although the present volume will not displace John 
Kaye’s pioneer work, The Administration of the East India Company (1853), 
nor the more recent specialized studies, it will constitute a valuable addition to 
them, a welcome item for the reading list of the advanced undergraduate, and a 
useful reference for the specialist. 
Mark Naipis, Los Angeles Valley College 


The Natural Gas Industry, Monopoly and Competition in Field Markets. By 
Edward J. Neuner. (An Oil and Gas Journal Book.) Norman, Oklahoma: 
University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xx, 302. $5.75. 


The history of federal regulation of the natural gas industry is appallingly 
complex. In 1954 the Supreme Court added to the complexity when it ruled in 
the Phillips case that the Federal Power Commission had jurisdiction over field 
sales of natural gas. Since this interpretation of the Natural Gas Act extended 
federal regulation to producers with no interstate pipelines, it raised important 
questions of public policy. Against this background Mr. Neuner proposes the 
examination of two issues involved in the rationale for regulation of natural gas 
producers: the threat of monopoly and the social appropriation of scarcity returns 
by a cost-oriented system of utility regulation. 

Like Gaul, this study is divided into three parts. Part I considers “Concentra- 
tion, Field Prices, and Market Practices,” primarily for the period 1944-1953. 
Part II covers “Market Behavior in the Gas Field” as revealed by an analysis 
of hundreds of natural gas purchase contracts during these years. Part III is 
descriptively entitled “Monopoly in the Gas Field—an Evaluation” and con- 
cludes with the author’s own policy proposal. 

Within this framework the author has presented his analysis of the monopoly 
issue objectively and well. He establishes beyond much doubt that natural gas 
field markets of the postwar era were predisposed towards competition and that 
increasing field prices reflected primarily increased demand for natural gas. 
He does not concede a major influence to conservation laws. From an analysis 
of gas purchase contracts in the various markets and submarkets of the south- 
western United States, he concludes that “. .. the existence of collusive or 
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concerted seller action within a broadly defined gas field market—or even within 
submarkets and supply areas—could not be substantiated, at least by the test 
of price or contract uniformity.” (p. 278). 

After demonstrating the existence of workable competition in the gas fields, 
however, Mr. Neuner suggests that market imperfections, such as long term 
commitment of gas reserves and price redetermination clauses, can produce 
noncompetitive prices. This somewhat incongruous view is reflected in his 
“policy proposal.” In essence he suggests replacing existing practice with a spot 
market for field gas, possibly publicly supervised, coupled with regulatory 
restraints on pipeline construction to ensure the economic feasibility of each new 
project in the light of total gas reserves and demands on them. If the basic public 
policy issue in the natural gas industry turns on a question of economic freedom, 
it is difficult to see how this proposal would improve the existing situation. One 
can only agree with the author’s prediction that his suggestion would meet 
strong legislative opposition. 

Unfortunately—or fortunately—depending on one’s point of view, public 
policy decisions do not typically rely on an economist’s appraisal of a given 
industry. The economist can shed important light on issues of public policy that 
are adapted to quantitative measurement, and Neuner has done so in his analysis 
of structure and behavior in natural gas field markets. On the other hand, he has 
generally ignored the total structure of the industry in arriving at his policy 
recommendations for part of it. Furthermore, the scarcity returns issue, which 
is just as significant in public policy terms as monopoly, is not adequately 
developed. 

It should be noted that after this book appeared, the F.P.C. finally handed 
down its own decision in the Phillips case. In it the Commission admitted the 
deficiencies of its past approach to regulation of producers and declared that 
“Producers of natural gas cannot, by any stretch of the imagination, be classified 
as traditional public utilities.” It also stated that natural gas has been substantially 
underpriced in most cases. These declarations, however, still leave the basic 
public policy issues confused. Mr. Neuner’s study, although it provides only a 
limited appraisal of the rationale of regulation, has served a timely and useful 
purpose by clearing away much of the underbrush that has obscured at least 
one of these issues. 

Artuur M. Jounson, Harvard University 


Southern Tradition and Regional Progress. By William H. Nicholls. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1960. Pp. xviii, 202. $5.00. 


Regional analysis by the southern liberal has become a thriving genre. Scholarly 
presentation of southern economic needs, such as Hoover and Ratchford’s 
Economic Resources and Policies of the South, is somewhat rarer. Mr. Nicholls, 
a native southerner and recent president of the Southern Economic Association, 
has attempted to unite these two approaches, to show that those southern “tradi- 
tions” which liberals have attacked, such as racism, extreme individualism, and 
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violence, must be given up if the South is to achieve “progress”—to equal the 
rest of the nation in per capita income. Although he believes that “quite apart 
from their economic and social aspects, traditional Southern racial attitudes 
inescapably have a moral aspect as well,” Nicholls’ major assumption is that 
economic and non-economic values inevitably impinge on each other. Only by 
changing its traditional values, he asserts, can the South end Negro and rural 
poverty through industrialization and urbanization, less socially costly out- 
migration, and enlargement, mechanization, and intensified use of farms. Among 
many specific programs recommended are research-oriented industrial develop- 
ment commissions, increased activity by the United States Employment Service 
in areas of agricultural underemployment, federal aid to health and education, 
assistance to rural migrants in adjusting to urban life, expanded farm credit 
with “an experimental program of local saturation lending’—and of course 
acquiescence in Supreme Court desegregation decisions. 

Nicholls relies heavily on historian C. Vann Woodward, political scientist 
V. O. Key, Jr., and sociologist Howard W. Odum, summarizing their findings 
with little synthesis of his own. He turns also to “literary academicians and 
journalists’—Edwin Mims, W. J. Cash, James McBride Dabbs, and others. 
Unfortunately, generalizing from these “generalists” (or quoting snatches of 
their work) prevents the analytical precision which might have been a profes- 
sional economist’s most valuable contribution. 

This book is not primarily intended as an aid to scholarship (Nicholls’ articles 
on the Upper East Tennessee Valley speak more directly to the economic his- 
torian). It is a book to keep the faithful fighting the good fight (it is not quite 
popular enough to do much converting). Its special plea to southern economists 
to involve themselves directly in contemporary social issues is the more convincing 
because this volume itself is example as well as precept. 

Hucu Hawkins, Amherst College 





American Labor. By Henry Pelling. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1960. 
Pp. vii, 247. $5.00. 


The editor of The Chicago History of American Civilization series, Daniel 
J. Boorstin, selected an Oxford don to write the volume on American labor. The 
advantages of the choice are several. Mr. Pelling’s work is both scholarly and 
lucid. He is, through his knowledge of the history of British labor, able to 
provide certain English antecedents and to make useful comparisons between 
experience here and in his own land. Moreover, the relations between conditions 
of colonial labor and developments in the mother country are set forth in 
exemplary fashion. 

There are a number of disadvantages in the selection of an English scholar 
for such a task, however. Although an expert on British unions, the author 
apparently made only a limited study of the history of labor in what is now the 
United States (he acknowledges writing most of the book during a summer 
at the University of Wisconsin). A stronger grounding in American economic 
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history might have prevented some doubtful statements such as “. . . but as 
time went on the banks and railroads encroached upon the economic independence 
of the farmers and rural communities, provoking that political alliance of rural 
and urban labor which found expression in the Greenback movement and in 
the variegated membership of the Knights of Labor.” Certainly, the banks and 
railroads did not “encroach,” but were welcomed with open arms and open 
pocketbooks by the farmers and rural communities, which sought an inter- 
dependent relationship. 

The chief defect in what is otherwise a fairly competent survey of American 
labor history also seems to stem from the British background of the writer. 
Being accustomed to a society in which class lines are more firmly drawn and 
in which there is a greater consciousness on the part of workers as being members 
of “the laboring class,” Mr. Pelling is inclined to look too much for class-con- 
sciousness in American labor and for a consequent “labor movement.” After such 
an investigation, he concludes, almost ruefully, that the “final permanent char- 
acteristic of American labor . . . is its lack of class consciousness.” This is true 
if labor is defined so broadly as to include all who work for wages, but gives 
an erroneous impression when we consider labor as composed of classes instead 
of making up a homogeneous “class.” What we have seen throughout our 
colonial and national experience is the formation of labor groups highly conscious 
of the mutual interests of their particular class of workers and taking action to 
promote those interests. What is particularly surprising about this is that Mr. 
Pelling describes the activities of the various groups throughout the volume 
and then goes on to state, “Out of this heterogeneity it was difficult for any 
class-consciousness to emerge.” 

Being absorbed with the notion of “the laboring class,” the author logically 
deals with its companion, “the labor movement.” He seems somewhat incon- 
sistent with the position he takes on the former, since he is unwilling to recognize 
the existence of a number of labor movements when he tacitly gives recognition 
to various labor classes. Socialism is not, to him, a separate movement, but “a 
force to be reckoned with inside the American labor movement.” When the 
C.I.O. was suspended by the executives of the A.F.L., “the American labor 
movement was effectively split in two.” Equating “the labor movement” with the 
A.F.L. since the turn of the century does an injustice to those labor groups outside 
of that organization. 

The consequence of this fascination with the concepts of “labor class” and 
“labor movement” is the relative neglect of the national unions which have made 
up the federation(s) or which, like the railroad operating brotherhoods, have 
been independent of the federation. It is here that the basic history of American 
union labor lies and not in the non-existent “class” or “movement.” What might 
be said in extenuation is that there is a dearth of such material readily available 
and that Mr. Pelling has done about all that could have been done under the 
circumstances, and that in a brief volume aimed at the layman the generalizations 
are necessarily sweeping. This work reflects a careful review of existing literature 
and the tieing up of the major developments into an interesting package. 

Scott D. Watton, University of Oregon 
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Salt and Salt Shakers: Hobbies for Young and Old. By Arthur G. Peterson. 
Washington, D.C.: Washington College Press, 1960. Pp. 148. $5.00. (Order 
from Dr. H. E. Peterson, 416 Pershing Drive, Silver Spring, Maryland.) 


This little book gives more than just a thousand interesting facts about salt 
and salt shakers. It also includes tid-bits of information about mustard and 
mustard pots and the rest of the shelf of condiments. It even has a succinct 
treatise on photographing glass. Not least, it acquaints the reader with a man 
of most attractive personality. 

Every reader will enjoy the pictures, some in color, of a sample of 550 fine 
shakers produced in the United States since the invention (in the 1850’s) of the 
glass shaker with screw threads molded into the bottle neck; and relish the 
names, ranging from “acorn” to “zippered diamond,” given to 830 salt shakers 
in pattern and art glass. 

The economic historian will marvel at what happens when a colleague like 
Peterson, former President of the Agricultural History Society, takes up a hobby. 
The author collected salt shakers and became an expert on them. He also wrote 
little histories of the preparation of salt for use in salt shakers, of the technology 
of salt-shaker manufacturing (including the prices of shakers), and of methods 
to overcome corrosion in the metal tops of salt shakers. He compiled the U.S. 
statistics of salt-shaker patents issued from 1860 to 1959, and reviewed and 
classified the many mechanical devices that were designed (more or less in- 
geniously) to make table salt flow freely from shakers. These instructive pieces 
of historical research also appear in the book. 

The volume will be fun for everyone who takes pleasure in the rich variety of 
life. 


Sotomon Fasricant, New York University 


To the Golden Door: The Story of the Irish in Ireland and America. By George 
Potter. Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1960. Pp. viii, 631. $6.50. 


The author, who died before this volume was published, was a journalist who 
set for himself the task of recounting the saga of the Catholic Irish in America 
to the outbreak of the Civil War. Obviously the best way to tell such a tre- 
mendous tale is to start at the beginning, and Mr. Potter launches his lengthy 
study with an account of Gaelic society. It takes him 161 pages to get the 
Catholic Irish across the Atlantic Ocean; the bulk of his narrative relates what 
befell them in the United States. No bibliography is available, while the index 
is only a listing of names cited in the text. Footnotes are confined to brief ex- 
pository statements and are few and far between. The author, possessed of a 
facile pen, as befits a former editorial writer on the Providence Journal-Bulletin, 
tried hard and successfully to eschew the apparatus and analysis usually con- 
sidered basic to scholarly writing. Nevertheless, this is an important and 
scholarly book. The acknowledgements and the text itself reveal that Mr. Potter 
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received sage advice, tapped numerous original sources and read extensively in 
the standard secondary material. No other volume brings together as much 
information about the Catholic Irish in America. However, it is too long and 
contains much general information that could easily have been pruned or 
omitted, At times it seems as if the author were determined to mention every 
Irishman of note in America. That he is sympathetic to their plight and 
determined to give them their due is no hindrance in reading the volume. In- 
deed, it is responsible for many of its perceptive insights. For example, the ex- 
amination of the anti-Catholic bias of the abolitionists and Yankee reformers 
delineates another dimension of the New England mind. The proper and 
improper Bostonians who were so upset about the fate of Anthony Burns rarely 
deigned to notice that at the same time the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
was deporting penurious Irishmen, women and children. And again, Stephen A. 
Douglas’ solution to the problem of slavery in the territories, popular sovereignty, 
was, after all, what the Irish had asked of the English government—the right to 
make their own domestic decisions. 

The author sees Catholic Irish emigration to America falling into three periods. 
The first period climaxed at the end of the eighteenth century with the bloody 
repression of the 1798 uprising in Ireland. Refugees, intellectuals and profes- 
sional men, from this rebellion provided leaders of the Irish-American community 
during the second wave of emigration cresting with the revolutions of 1848 and 
the onset of the Great Famine. The 1850’s, of course, saw the heaviest emigra- 
tion, comprised chiefly of peasants as a result of the potato failure in Ireland. 
The new leaders of the Catholic Irish in America, refugees of the “Young 
Ireland” movement, were more belligerent toward the British than their predeces- 
sors who agreed with the passive resistance approach of Daniel O’Connell. These 
new leaders found support for their violent views among the famine emigrants 
and, despite the opposition of the Catholic clergy, these views nurtured the 
Fenian movement in the United States. Similarly, Mr. Potter sees the develop- 
ment of the Catholic church in America falling into three periods symbolized 
by the leadership of Bishops John Carroll, John England and John Hughes. 
These periods roughly correspond to those of Irish emigration, with the Roman 
Catholic church coming of age in America during the years (the 1840’s and 
1850’s) Archbishop Hughes dominated the scene. Within this framework 
virtually every aspect of the life of the Irish in America is examined. Though 
personalities are stressed, the effect of the mother country and its tragic history 
upon these personalities is made evident, as is the American impact on the 
Irish and the Irish impact on the native Protestants. 

A curious combination of popular synthesizing and careful analysis, full of 
details, some of which are trivial, To the Golden Door is a fascinating, well- 
written and provocative book. If only the author had accepted some of the 
scholar’s techniques, such as, for example, comparing conditions in Ireland with 
those on the Continent and the plight of the Irish with the lot of other emigrants, 
it could have been a better book; one that would please the specialist along with 
the general reader Mr. Potter no doubt had in mind when he wrote it. 

Ricuarp Lowitt, Connecticut College 
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Studies in British Overseas Trade, 1870-1914. By S. B. Saul. Liverpool: Liverpool 
University Press, 1960. Pp. vi, 246. 35s. 


In this detailed survey of British overseas trade in the half century before 
World War I, Mr. Saul fills important gaps in the literature of foreign trade, 
investment, and economic development. Although each study is independent 
of the others, together they portray the changing pattern of world trade—and 
that of Great Britain in particular—which accompanied the expansion in the 
world economy, that expansion in turn being encouraged by the export of 
British capital during the period. 

Part One leads off with an outline of the development of British industry and 
trade to 1870, at which point Britain had achieved an unrivaled supremacy in 
world trade. Following this an examination is made of the change in Britain’s 
trade position from 1870 to 1914 in the face of rising competition from abroad 
and the Great Depression at home. An industry by industry analysis reveals 
that the impact of these developments on the British economy was very uneven, 
some trades easily holding their own, others losing important markets to 
foreign competitors. In connection with the latter, the author correctly points 
out that too much attention has been given to the declining share of Britain in 
the world market, too little to the rapid absolute growth of her exports. One 
development, however, foretold of increasing difficulties for Britain in the years 
to follow: the reluctance of British industrialists to strike out into new lines or 
to master new skills. 

Chapter three appeared in an earlier version in the Economic History Review, 
1954. It contains a superb analysis of the dissolution of a local pattern of multi- 
lateral trade by the process of growth of the world economy and its supersession 
by a world-wide network. In this network of multilateral settlements, the central 
position of Great Britain—a major importer of manufactured goods, the most 
important exporter to most of the extra-European primary producers, and the 
greatest creditor nation—is made manifest by the author. 

Following the outline of the development of world trade is an examination of 
the movement of British capital overseas. According to the author, international 
investment “was of immense significance in certain sectors—transport is the 
outstanding example—but less so in others, more especially in the provision of 
risk capital for industry and funds for agricultural improvements. In the early 
stages of development it was often crucial; later it usually became insignificant.” 
As for the mechanism of transfer, the author finds no indication that the transfer 
of capital was normally brought about in the nineteenth century by a fall of 
imports, as might have been expected. Instead, during every capital exporting 
boom the value and volume of imports from the borrowing countries rose 
markedly. To show how transfer was accomplished, British investment in 
Argentina and Australia is scrutinized in detail. 

In his study of trends and fluctuations and their effects on the development of 
overseas trade, the author finds the long cycle not to be particularly fruitful as an 
organizing concept; he uses instead a sixfold time division of the period. During 
the earlier parts of the period British investment helped to sustain the level of 
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world trade during slumps by increasing the demand of colonial and other 
countries for American and European goods; toward the end of the period, for 
a variety of reasons, fluctuations tended to be transmitted directly from one part 
of the world economy to another, rather than through Britain as before. 

In his analysis of tariffs and commercial policy, the writer buttresses his con- 
tention that the effects of tariffs on world trade—on Britain’s share of that trade, 
at least—have been exaggerated. His conclusion is that “it seems unlikely that in 
the period before 1914 tariffs seriously hindered the development of British 
trade, taken as a whole. Tariffs were used to establish competing industries, and 
were later used by these same industries to help them discriminate between home 
and export prices. There is no evidence, however, that this affected more than 
a very small proportion of their export trade. . . .” 

In the second part of the book, the author relates the general problems dis- 
cussed earlier to the actual development of a major sector of British trade—trade 
with the Empire. He devotes a section to Canada and one to India and uses the 
final chapter to draw general conclusions on this trade. Among these, he stresses 
the fact that the export of capital was less important to foreign trade than the 
effects upon imports of a country’s own internal investment. He points out also 
the diverse ways in which the Empire gave strength to the British economy, but 
cites the fact that the possession of an Empire had its disadvantages, too. 

All in all, this is an excellent piece of work. Mr. Saul does not rest content 
with merely relating the findings from his exhaustive reading; he takes the 
logical further step of analyzing these findings and making important generaliza- 
tions. The book as a whole is a model of the fruitful blending of economic history 
and analysis—if it is meaningful still to make the distinction. Readers will wel- 
come the crisp, clear writing style and also the careful, painstaking work of the 
Liverpool University Press. 

Max E. Fietcuer, University of Idaho 


Bremen’s Bevélkerung in der ersten Hilfte des Neunzehnten Jahrhunderts. By 
Hans-Ludwig Schaefer. (Veréffentlichrungen aus dem Staatsarchiv der Freien 
Hansestadt Bremen—Friedrich Priiser, editor. Vol. 25.) Bremen: Walter Dorn 


Verlag, 1957. Pp. 277. 


“Did pre-1848 Bremen have a proleteriat?” “Were the principal activities of 
Bremen’s Sténdegesellshaft (a polity based on estates) to go unchallanged during 
this same period?” These are the key questions of this investigation. 

The first part of this study is an account of social and demographic changes 
in Bremen. Differences in architectural and social developments in each of the 
area’s three districts are emphasized. Over-all population growth between 1812 
and 1850 was about 50 per cent; an unimpressive figure, particularly when com- 
pared to other German areas. This lack of growth provided clear evidence that 
Bremen’s process of industrialization had so far been decidedly limited. Over- 
crowding in the city nevertheless worsened, and by the late 1840’s contemporary 
observers described the housing of some of the craftsmen and workers as “dens 
of despair” where drunkenness, disease and vice were rampant. 
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A substantial proportion of this population increase derived, as expected, from 
in-migration. Most of these newcomers came from the neighboring hinterland. 
While Schaefer makes much of the “pull” exerted upon these in-migrants by 
Bremen (thereby exaggerating its attractiveness), he fails to mention the probable 
pressures that drove them off the land. For this was the period when the linen 
trades of this region rapidly declined, causing much misery to those who had 
so far depended upon this domestic industry for their livelihood. 

Bremen’s occupational structure reflected its importance as a shipping center. 
Settlements of workmen engaged in the various activities connected with the sea 
grew steadily. In the mercantile sphere, the merchant princes dominated shipping 
and overseas commerce. In addition, brokers and jobbers auctioned goods, which 
subsequently local haulage contractors carried into the various German lands. 
Within the industrial sector the processing industries were predominant, an out- 
growth of Bremen’s central position as importer of raw materials. Of these 
industries, the cigar making manufacture was the most significant. Neither before 
or after was any single industry to assume so dominant a position within the 
Bremen economy as the cigar trade, which employed at its peak in the early 
1850’s no less than one sixth of the total population. Finally, the large number 
of inns and taverns reflected Bremen’s growing importance as a center for 
overseas emigration. Increasingly, the human cargo became the profitable sub- 
stitute for ballast carried by Bremen ships on their westward journey. 

With the exception of the craftsmen in the building industry and a few 
butchers and bakers, most local artisans were plagued by the stagnation of their 
respective trades. Organized in guilds and jealous of their privileges, these 
masters and journeymen were nevertheless unable to stem the tide of outside 
competition. This prolonged craft agony and the persistence beyond the mid- 
century of outdated corporate restrictions were, however, only the symptoms 
of social malaise. The difficulties then facing Bremen were rooted in the cir- 
cumstances responsible for the area’s relative industrial backwardness. 

The limited growth of Bremen’s manufacture is to be understood within the 
context of its historic setting as a merchant republic. Its problems are reminiscent 
of those experienced, on a larger scale, by the Dutch economy a century earlier, 
where economic institutions and social arrangements, by virtue of past develop- 
ments, “fossilized” an investment pattern that favored commerce and shipping. 
Thus a shift in the investment flow towards the industrial sector did not occur, 
even though long run advantage and social considerations due to changes in the 
world economy would have required it. 

Unfortunately the author has little to say about the issues that were so important 
for social change. Throughout the second part of this study—with its focus on 
the delineation of Bremen’s principal social groups—the absence of any reference 
to the interaction between economic process and changing social structure be- 
comes increasingly conspicuous. For example, without an elaboration of the 
pressure exerted upon the decaying crafts, the conservative attitudes of the 
masters is as unintelligible as the tension and confused behavior among the 
journeymen, who were to riot within a short span of time both for and 
against the existing order. 

The deficiency of an approach that pays no attention to economic process be- 
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comes even more glaring in the author’s assessment of the famous Bremen 
merchants whose political power within the city-state was as yet unchallenged. 
Bound together by ties of kinship, these merchant princes constituted a self- 
perpetuating oligarchy within the Senate, the city’s ruling body. The hierarchical 
structure of this elite, its educational background, its attitude towards outsiders 
and public office, Schaefer treats at length. The sketch of family life among 
these “honorary consuls” commuting between Bremen and America, Schaefer 
couches in so dull a form of romantic nostalgia that one would wish he had 
mustered at least some of that irony which was so characteristic of Thomas 
Mann when describing similar matters. While the intricacies of family life are 
spelled out in great detail, almost no mention is made of the substantial ac- 
cumulations of merchant capital during this period (1815-1850) that provided 
the material basis upon which the power and prestige of this patriciate de- 
pended. This is why failure to account for their business activities renders a 
comprehensive discussion of the politics and policies of the ruling merchants 
inadequate and in part incomprehensible. 

These merchant princes identified, most blatantly, the prosperity of their 
trade with that of the city at large. Schaefer’s summary of their dominant home 
policies is competent though limited. He stresses that the merchants in the 
Senate resurrected, after 1815, the guild system and subsequently supported 
its existence as a means of perpetuating the old order and thus their power. 
Minor traders and craftsmen remained excluded from any voice in the city gov- 
ernment. The senators disregarded petty bourgeois rumblings of discontent in 
the same way that they ignored the social consequences of an emerging working- 
class in the industrial undertakings not subject to corporate control. 

Those employed in the cigar making industry were, by far, the largest group 
among Bremen’s wage earners. Though initially recruiting its labor from the 
declining tobacco trade, the cigar industry increasingly relied on the services 
of former craft interlopers and the ever larger floating population available in 
this port town. Women and children were in particular demand for such 
unskilled tasks as rolling and stripping; as a group, they constituted almost 
two thirds of the industry’s work force, since only cigar making proper was a 
craft performed by skilled men. While Schaefer provides an adequate descrip- 
tion of the working conditions in this particular industry, he does not go beyond 
the standard accounts in the field. However, in view of his main theme, Schaefer 
should have elaborated much more thoroughly the peculiar social position of 
those wage earners and the inability of this polity based on estates to absorb them. 

The cigar workers were well paid by the standards of the time. They were a 
hard drinking, tough and riotous lot whose physical exuberance was as much 
an expression of their defiance of the existing order as their subsequent political 
militancy. In 1848 they stood in the forefront of the revolution. They joined 
with fellow workers in other parts of Germany to establish the first craft union 
which in turn was affiliated with the Socialist organization Arbeiterverbriderung. 
Bremen became the headquarters of the new union and remained so until the 
Senate closed them in 1851. When, finally, during the 1850’s, Bremen’s cigar 
industry declined in the face of rural competition, the cigar makers were forced 
to move into the new industrial centers where they were eagerly sought because 
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of their competence. It is there that the Bremen militants instilled into the new 
work force both industrial skills and industrial solidarity. 

Schaefer has little to say about these developments since his narrative stops 
before the outbreak of the 1848 Revolution. This is unfortunate and indeed the 
most serious weakness of this study. For it is only from the hindsight of the 
developments during the 1850’s that one can properly discern the latent social 
changes of the 1840’s and thus fully appreciate the extent to which Bremen’s 
old order was already in the throes of decomposition in the pre-1848 decades. 

Hersert Kiscu, Michigan State University 


History of the House of Siemens. By Georg Siemens. Vol. I, 1847-1914, Vol. II, 
1914-1945. Kreiburg/Munich: Karl Aber, 1957. 660 pp. 


A business history, like a novel, has an effect at two levels. At one level are 
the details of the chronicle, the individuals and incidents, the intimate account 
of plans and personalities. Beyond that is the greater world which is mirrored in 
these events. 

The House of Siemens, more fortunate than that of Buddenbrooks, produced 
two generations of men of remarkable inventive and administrative ability. 
Werner, William and Karl founded and dominated the organization in Germany 
and abroad for fifty years; in the succeeding fifty years, the sons of Werner: 
Wilhelm, Arnold and Carl Friedrich maintained an almost complete control. 
The partnership with Halske, the agreements with the Rathenau interests, the 
amalgamation with Schuckert did not shift the focus of authority from the mem- 
bers of the family. Werner, the true founder of the firm, and William were im- 
portant inventors and engineers, and like so many other nineteenth century 
inventors gave the lie to the notion that invention and business enterprise were 
incompatible talents. Relations with a collateral branch of the family, two of 
whose members bore the surname of this book’s author, were handled boldly 
by Wilhelm and Carl Friedrich. The chronicle of these events, the brilliant 
successes and the ventures that went astray, is handled here with frankness and 
balanced judgement. The result on the personal level is a business history which 
is also a human account of the fortunes and mistakes of a successful family. 

Even more interesting, particularly in Volume I, is the variety of topics in 
economic history on which the account throws light. Why, for example, electrical 
engineering and equipment manufacture in both Germany and the United States 
should have lent itself to duopoly is a question raised, though not answered, in 
the discussion. Beneath the stream of business events lies gleaming like a string 
of diamonds the brilliant succession of electrical inventions. Like the fundamental 
science to which they bore so unusually direct a relationship, the applications of 
electro-magnetism to communications technology form a complex, inter-related, 
international sequence of invention and engineering achievement. Like so much 
in the history of technology, this important and intricate story still awaits its 
historian. It is a story to which the House of Siemens made important contri- 
butions, and the present volumes go beyond them in the direction of technological 
and international history. In doing so they provide a magnificent setting for their 
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major theme, and with the completion of the major steps in this line of progress 
in the early twentieth century, Volume II loses much of its excitement. 

Special mention should be made of the workmanlike translation by A. F. Rod- 
ger and L. N. Hole and of the high quality of composition and indexing of the 
volumes. Even the nonspecialist reader, however, would have benefited from a 
fuller identification of both the author and the sources. 

WiiuaM N. Parker, University of North Carolina 


Progress and Profits in British Economic Thought, 1650-1850. By G. S. L. Tucker. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1960. Pp. vii, 206. $5.00. 


This monograph is primarily an essay in the intellectual history of doctrine. 
In the author’s words, it “seeks to trace the origins and review the subsequent 
history [up to c. 1850] of the doctrine that the growth of capital tends to depress 
the general rate of return on real investment throughout an economy.” Mr. 
Tucker’s principal contribution is to have investigated and related the various 
strands of economic thought on the subject of declining rates of profit: he 
provides a meticulous and able survey of a complex and important subject. At a 
time when the interest in twentieth century growth models is pre-empting the 
economic stage, it is good to have a scholarly re-examination of what earlier 
economists thought when, taking development as given, they turned to its 
consequences. 

Starting, very briefly, from Keynes’ bifocal disquisition on the marginal 
efficiency of capital and the rate of interest, the book moves back some 300 years 
in order to comprehend the evolution of classical thought on the main topic. 
A chapter on the seventeenth century is devoted to the ubiquitous controversy 
(linking economic theory and suggested policy) as to the virtue, iniquities or 
neutrality of a high or low rate of interest. The contemporary conclusion was 
that on the whole opulence produced low interest rates, rather than vice versa. 
And in his next chapter the author turns to the attempts of eighteenth century 
economists to explain the operational link between the two phenomena. It re- 
mained for Adam Smith—who appears here; as in so many other places, as greatly 
in debt to the past, while a large creditor of the future—to give the decisive 
twist to the discussion: he shifted the primary emphasis from the interest on 
loans to the rate of profit on real investment.| Contrasting with many of his 
early nineteenth century followers, Smith saw nothing alarming in the tendency 
of profit rates to decline—provided that the government always ignored the 
entrepreneurial defense mechanism, “the sophistry of merchants and manufac- 
turers, who are always demanding a monopoly against their countrymen.” 
Progress and Profits thenceforth broadens and deepens its analysis with four 
chapters on the emerging concept of the rate of profit, Ricardo, Malthus, and 
the application of theory, 1800-1850, which are the heart of the book. The dis- 
cussion of the general theory of declining rates of profit is accompanied by a 
detailed investigation of contemporary opinion on necessarily collateral subjects: 
the determination of profits and wages, theories of value, the nature of long run 
capital accumulations, underconsumption theories, the ramifications of the Corn 
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Laws, and so forth. The author has provided a valuable if not startling reinterpre- 
tation of a large body of classical economics in the light of one principal trend. 
It has now become an axiom of the history of economic doctrine that the 
emergence and emendation of specific theories can frequently be closely related 
to the economic environment of the particular epoch. Mr. Tucker clearly agrees 
with this view, but the extent to which he allows it to mold his own approach 
is disappointingly restricted. Only when discussing the seventeenth century rate 
of interest and in his last chapter does he make any real attempt to relate theory 
and reality—and the result is too lacking in historical depth, too much sub- 
ordinated to an explanation of the internal logic of economists’ systems, to be 
convincing. Just as Great Britain ceased to be an agricultural nation and launched 
itself into sustained growth and a technological revolution, its outstanding econo- 
mists expended much of their intellectual capital on the Corn Laws and on pes- 
simism, and (where they did not ignore them) subsumed technological innova- 
tions under the bland anonymity of an unhistorical ceteris paribus. In failing to 
examine all the implications of this ironic fact, the author of Progress and Profits, 
even though the precision and insight of his analysis is a not unimpressive 

compensation, has missed an important opportunity. 
Barry E. Suppte, McGill University 
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